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é AN AUTUMN VISION. 
OCTOBER 31, 1880. 
Zedhupov yiyavros avpa. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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Is it Midsummer here in the heavens that illumine October on earth ? 

Can the year, when his heart is fulfilled with desire of the days of his mirth, 
Redeem them, recall, or remember ? 

For a memory recalling the rapture of earth, and redeeming the sky, 

Shines down from the heights to the depths: will the watchword of dawn be July 
When to-morrow acclaims November ? 


The stern salutation of sorrow to death or repentance to shame 

Was all that the season was wont to accord her of grace or acclaim ; 
No lightnings of love and of laughter. 

But here, in the laugh of the loud west wind from around and above, 

In the flash of the waters beneath him, what sound or what light but of love 
Rings round him or leaps forth after? 


Il. 


Wind beloved of earth and sky and sea beyond all winds that blow, 

Wind whose might in fight was England’s on her mightiest warrior day, 
South-west wind, whose breath for her was life, and fire to scourge her foe, 

Steel to smite and death to drive him down an unreturning way, 
Well-beloved and welcome, sounding all the clarions of the sky, 

Rolling all the marshalled waters toward the charge that storms the shore, 
We receive, acclaim, salute thee, we who live and dream and die, 

As the mightiest mouth of song that ever spake acclaimed of yore. 
We that live as they that perish praise thee, lord of cloud and wave, 

Wind of winds, clothed on with darkness whence as lightning light comes forth, 
We that know thee strong to guard and smite, to scatter and to save, 

We to whom the south-west wind is dear as Athens held the north. 
He for her waged war as thou for us against all powers defiant, 

Fleets full-fraught with storm from Persia, laden deep with death from Spain: 
Thee the giant god of song and battle hailed as god and giant, 

Yet not his but ours the land is whence thy praise should ring and rain; 
Rain as rapture shed from song, and ring as trumpets blown for battle, 

Sound and sing before thee, loud and glad as leaps and sinks the sea: 
Yea, the sea’s white steeds are curbed and spurred of thee, and pent as cattle, 

Yet they laugh with love and pride to live, subdued not save of thee. 
Ears that hear thee hear in heaven the sound of widening wings gigantic, 

Eyes that see the cloud-lift westward see thy darkening brows divine ; 
Wings whose measure is the limit of the limitless Atlantic, 

Brows that bend, and bid the sovereign sea submit her soul to thine. 


85. October, 1890 B 
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III. 


Twelve days since is it—twelve days gone, 
Lord of storm, that a storm-bow shone 
Higher than sweeps thy sublime dark wing, 
Fair as dawn is and sweet like spring ? 


Never dawn in the deep wide east 
Spread so splendid and strange a feast, 
Whence the soul as it drank and fed 
Felt such rapture of wonder shed. 


Never spring in the wild wood’s heart 

Felt such flowers at her footfall start, 

Born of earth, as arose on sight 

Born of heaven and of storm and light. 


Stern and sullen, the grey grim sea 
Swelled and strove as in toils, though free, 
Free as heaven, and as heaven sublime, 
Clear as heaven of the toils of time. 
IV. 
Suddenly, sheer from the heights to the depths of the sky and the sea, 
Sprang from the darkness alive as a vision of life to be 
Glory triune and transcendent of colour afar and afire, 
Arching and darkening the darkness with light as of dream or desire. 
Heaven, in the depth of its height, shone wistful and wan from above: 
Earth from beneath, and the sea, shone stricken and breathless with love. 
As a shadow may shine, so shone they; as ghosts of the viewless blest, 
That sleep hath sight of alive in a rapture of sunbright rest, 
The green earth glowed and the grey sky gleamed for a wondrous while ; 
And the storm’s full frown was crossed by the light of its own deep smile. 
As the darkness of thought and of passion is touched by the light that gives 
Life deathless as love from the depth of a spirit that sees and lives, 
From the soul of a seer and a singer, wherein as a scroll unfurled 
Lies open the scripture of light and of darkness, the word of the world, 
So, shapeless and measureless, lurid as anguish and haggard as crime, 
Pale as the front of oblivion and dark as the heart of time, 
The wild wan heaven at its height was assailed and subdued and made 
More fair than the skies that know not of storm and endure not shade. 
The grim sea-swell, grey, sleepless, and sad as a soul estranged, 
Shone, smiled, took heart, and was glad of its wrath: and the world’s face changed. 
V. 
Up from moorlands northward gleaming 
Even to heaven’s transcendent height, 
Clothed with massive cloud, and seeming 
All one fortress reared of night, 
Down to where the deep sea, dreaming 
Angry dreams, lay dark and white, 
White as death and dark as fate, 
Heaving with the strong wind’s weight, 
Sad with stormy pride of state, 
One full rainbow shone elate. 


Up from inmost memory’s dwelling 
Where the light of lite abides, 

Where the past finds tongue, foretelling 
Time that comes and grace that guides, 
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Power that saves and sways, compelling 

Souls that ebb and flow like tides, 
Shone or seemed to shine and swim 
Through the cloud-surf great and grim, 
Thought’s live surge, the soul of him 
By whose light the sun looks dim. 


In what synod were they sitting, 
All the gods and lords of time, 
Whence they watched as fen-fires flitting 
Years and names of men sublime, 
When their counsels found it fitting 
One should stand where none might climb— 
None of man begotten, none 
Born of men beneath the sun 
Till the race of time be run, 
Save this heaven-enfranchised one ? 


With what rapture of creation 
Was the soul supernal thrilled, 
With what pride of adoration 
Was the world’s heart fired and filled, 
Heaved in heavenward exaltation 
Higher than hopes or dreams might build, 
Grave with awe not known while he 
Was not, mad with glorious glee 
As the sun-saluted sea, 
When his hour bade Shakespeare be? 


VI. 
There, clear as night beholds her crowning seven, 
The sea beheld his likeness set in heaven. 
The shadow of his spirit full in sight 
Shone: for the shadow of that soul is light. 
Nor heaven alone bore witness: earth avowed 
Him present, and acclaimed of storm aloud. 
From the arching sky to the ageless hills and sea 
The whole world, visible, audible, was he: 
Each part of all that wove that wondrous whole 
The raiment of the presence of his soul. 
The sun that smote and kissed the dark to death 
Spake, smiled, and strove, like song’s triumphant breath ; 
The soundless cloud whose thunderous heart was dumb 
Swelled, lowered, and shrank to feel its conqueror come. 
Yet high from heaven its empire vast and vain 
Frowned, and renounced not night’s reluctant reign. 
The serpentine swift sounds and shapes wherein 
The stainless sea mocks earth and death and sin, 
Crawls dark as craft, or flashes keen as hate, 
Subdued and insubmissive, strong like fate 
And weak like man, bore wrathful witness yet 
That storms and sins are more than suns that set; 
That evil everlasting, girt for strife 
Eternal, wars with hope as death with life. 
The dark sharp shifting wind that bade the waves 
Falter, lose heart, bow down like foes made slaves, 
And waxed within more bitter as they bowed, 
Baffling the sea, swallowing the sun with cloud, 
Devouring fast as fire on earth devours 
And hungering hard as frost that feeds on flowers, 
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Clothed round with fog that reeked as fume from hell, 
And darkening with its miscreative spell 

Light, glad and keen and splendid as the sword 
Whose heft had known Othello’s hand its lord, 
Spake all the soul that hell drew back to greet 
And felt its fire shrink shuddering from his feet. 
Far off the darkness darkened, and recoiled, 

And neared again, and triumphed: and the coiled 
Colourless cloud and sea discoloured grew 
Conscious of horror huge as heaven, and knew 
Where Goneril’s soul made chill and foul the mist, 
And all the leprous life in Regan hissed. 

Fierce homeless ghosts, rejected of the pit, 

From hell to hell of storm fear watched them flit. 
About them and before, the dull grey gloom 
Shuddered, and heaven seemed hateful as the tomb 
That shrinks from resurrection; and from out 
That sullen hell which girt their shades about 

The nether soul that lurks and lowers within 

Man, made of dust and fire and shame and sin, 
Breathed: all the cloud that felt it breathe and blight 
Was blue as plague or black as thunderous night. 
Elect of hell, the children of his hate 

Thronged, as to storm sweet heaven’s triumphal gate. 
The terror of his giving rose and shone 
Imminent: life had put its likeness on. 

But higher than all its horrent height of shade 
Shone sovereign, seen by light itself had made, 
Above the woes of all the world, above 

Life, sin, and death, his myriad-minded love. 

From landward heights whereon the radiance leant 
Full-fraught from heaven, intense and imminent, 
To depths wherein the seething strengths of cloud 
Scarce matched the wrath of waves whereon they bowed, 
From homeborn pride and kindling love of home 
To the outer skies and seas of fire and foam, 
From splendour soft as dew that sundawn thrills 
To gloom that shudders round the world it fills, 
From midnights murmuring round Titania’s ear 
To midnights maddening round the rage of Lear, 
The wonder woven of storm and sun became 

One with the light that lightens from his name. 
The music moving on the sea that felt 

The storm-wind even as snows of springtide melt 
Was blithe as Ariel’s hand or voice might make 
And bid all grief die gladly for its sake. 

And there the soul alive in ear and eye 

That watched the wonders of an hour pass by 
Saw brighter than all stars that heaven inspheres 
The silent splendour of Cordelia’s tears, 

Felt in the whispers of the quickening wind 

The radiance of the laugh of Rosalind, 

And heard, in sounds that melt the souls of men 
With love of love, the tune of Imogen. 


VII. 


For the strong north-east is not strong to subdue and to slay the divine south-west, 
And the darkness is less than the light that it darkens, and dies in reluctant rest. 
It hovers and hangs on the labouring and trembling ascent of the dawn from the deep, 
Till the sun’s eye quicken the world and the waters, and smite it again into sleep. 
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Night, holy and starry, the fostress of souls, with the fragrance of heaven in her breath, 
Subdues with the sense of her godhead the forces and mysteries of sorrow and death. 
Eternal as dawn’s is the comfort she gives: but the mist that beleaguers and slays 
Comes, passes, and is not: the strength of it withers, appalled or assuaged by the day’s. 
Faith, haggard as Fear that had borne her, and dark as the sire that begat her, 


Despair, 

Held rule on the soul of the world and the song of it saddening through ages that 
were ; 

Dim centuries that darkened and brightened and darkened again, and the soul of their 
song 


Was great as their grief, and sublime as their suffering, and strong as their sorrows 
were strong. 

It knew not, it saw not, but shadows triune, and evoked by the strength of their spell 

Dark hell, and the mountain of anguish, and heaven that was hollower and harder 
than hell. 

These are not: the womb of the darkness that bare them rejects them, and knows 
them no more: 

Thought, fettered in misery and iron, revives in the light that it lived in of yore. 

For the soul that is wisdom and freedom, the spirit of England redeemed from her past, 

Speaks life through the lips of the master and lord of her children, the first and the last. 

Thought, touched by his hand and redeemed by his breath, sees, hears, and accepts 
from above 

The limitless lightnings of vision and passion, the measureless music of love. 


NOTE ON THE FRONTISPIECE. 


Portrait of the Doce Leonarpo LorREDANO, born 1438. Elected to his Office, 1501 ; 
died 1521. Painted by Giovanni BELLINI, born 1423, died 1516. 


It is difficult, in a notice so short as this, to know how to divide one’s attention 
between the Doge Loredano himself and the painter Bellini, to whose hand he owes 
immortality. To Bellini we owe a great portrait: we search, but we find no record 
of a great man. 

We in England have from Bellini our idea of a Doge of Venice, and for us the Doges 
of all time live again in this picture. But Loredano after all was not of the greatest. 
By the fall of Marino Falieri (1355) and of the Foscari (1457) checks had been 
given successively to the power of the Doges. Almost at the time of Loredano’s 
election a final blow was struck at the Doge and his ‘‘ Council of Ten” by the appoint- 
ment of the Court of Inquisitors, in whom all power was placed. Little therefore 
remained to Loredano but his name and state. 

He lived in stirring times. In the earlier days of his reign Venice was engaged in 
veritable ‘‘ war to the knife” with her enemies the Turks, on the shores of the Adriatic. 
Then came that great game of Princes—the ‘‘ League of Cambray.” But in all this it 
appears that Loredano played but a small part, if he played at all. He receives from 
the historian only a perfunctory compliment :—‘‘ one is bound to applaud the discretion 
which he displayed under circumstances of such complexity, but it must after all 
be remembered that the institution of the Court of Inquisitors followed hard upon 
the election of this Doge.” With this cool compliment does the record close. A treaty 
was concluded in 1516 between the parties to the League. We are told that Loredano 
found much satisfaction in the rest which followed, and died quietly in 1521. 

Of Bellini the tale would be long to tell. Within the compass of his life lies the 
history of painting in Venice. The story of Loredano can by no means be made to 
filla page. He has attained to a greatness that he had not in life—a greatness Bellini 
gave. 











THE NEW TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT. 
By URQUHART A. FORBES. 
With Portraits of Trade-Union Officials. 


HOUGH the material progress of trade unions and the growth of their 
influence among the working class during the last half-century has 
been as remarkable as it has been steady and continuous, it is only 
very recently that the general public has ceased to regard them as 
mere engines for the promotion of strikes, and begun in some 
degree to realize their true nature and aims. The strike of the 
London dockers however revealed the facts, not only that trade 
unionism, with its formidable organization for purposes of combat 
and its resolute determination to improve the position of the work- 

ing man, is developing in a new direction, but also that the old spirit of hostility 

with which it was formerly regarded by the outer world is changing to one of friendly 
interest. 

One consequence of the dock labourers’ success has been a rush of trades unions 
to obtain the benefits of registration at the Friendly Societies Registry Office. In the 
first year after the passing of the first Trade Union Act of 1871, indeed, as many as 
sixty-six unions were registered ; but these were mostly pre-existing bodies, many of 
them of long-standing, which sought for the protection of the law when first obtainable, 
and till lately the number of trade unions 
which obtained register for any one year has 
not been considerable. In 1875 the number 
was twenty-seven, and in 1876, thirty-five. 
In 1877 it was twenty-four ; in 1878, twenty- 
two ; 1879, seventeen ; 1880, nineteen ; 1881 
and 1882, twenty-two each; 1883, twenty- 
three ; 1884, twelve; 1885, thirteen; 1886, 
twenty-three; 1887, twenty-five; 1888, 
twenty-eight ; and 1889, forty-five. Thus, 
during these fifteen years, until last year, 
the largest number had been thirty-five in 
1876 (the result no doubt of the Trade Union 
Act of 1871 Amendment Act 1876), which 
fell to a minimum of twelve in 1884, andwas @ 
only thirteen in 1885; while in 1889! the 
number rose to sixty-five, or ten more than 
the previous maximum. During this year 
however by the-end of the first seven months 
it was already seventy-five, or more than even ’ 
last year’s maximum, and a very large pro- Re. ALLEN & SONS, PHOTO. 
portion of theregistries are those of avowedly JOHN BURNETT (LABOUR CORRESPONDENT, 
new societies. The Trade-Union Move- BOARD OF TRADE). 
ment appears to offer certain characteristics 
deserving the attention of all who are interested in the welfare of the working class, 
and it is now proposed to consider their nature by examining the history of tradé 


1 These and other details not hitherto in print are obtained from the Friendly Societies Registry Office. 
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union legislation: the objects and legal s/afus of the older unions, and the points in 
which the newer bodies differ from them. 


HIsToRY OF TRADE-UNION LEGISLATION. 


For centuries combinations of all sorts in reference to the contract of labour 
were visited by statute after statute with severe penalties. It was only in 1824—sixty- 
six years ago—that this system was put an end to, and from that time till 1871 the 
sting of the old legislation may be said to have still subsisted. The Act of 5 George IV. 
c. 195—‘‘ an act to repeal the laws relating to the combination of workmen and for other 
purposes therein mentioned,”—which is inseparably connected with the name of the 
late Joseph Hume—swept away all previous enactments against combinations in refer- 
ence to the labour contract, and, bolder still, enacted that those who should enter into 
such combinations ‘‘should not therefore be subject or liable to any indictment or 
prosecution for conspiracy or to any other information or punishment whatever under 
the common or statute law.” But it was 
too bold for its day, and was repealed in the 
next year (1825) by the 6 George IV. c. 129. 
This Act, whilst repealing previous enact- 
ments against combinations carefully omitted 
all reference to the common law, and made it 
penal, amongst other things, ‘‘ if any person 
should molest or in any way obstruct another 
for the purpose of forcing or inducing such 
person to belong to any club or association 
or to contribute to any common fund.” A 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench,! 
decided that conspiring to do any of the acts 
referred to in the section quoted above was 
an offence,—the effect of which virtually was 
to put almost all trade unions anew outside 
of the pale of the law. An act therefore had 
to be passed in 1859,* providing that no 
workman or other person by reason merely of 
his entering into an agreement with other per- 
sons for the purpose of fixing or endeavour- oS Te 
ing to fix the rate of wages or remunera- THOMAS BURT, M.P. (MINERS). 
tion, or by reason of his endeavouring peace- 
ably and in a reasonable manner and without threat or intimidation directly or 
indirectly to persuade others to leave or abstain from work, should be deemed 
guilty of molestation or obstruction or subject to any prosecution or indictment for 
conspiracy. 

Besides this, the negative aspect of the struggle—the endeavour of trade com- 
binations to establish themselves as not illegal bodies by getting rid of the previous 
penalties of the law upon this working—there is also a positive side which must be 
noticed, the effort, namely, of the unions to obtain not merely toleration, but, for 
certain purposes, protection also from the law. Their way to this end lay through 
the Friendly Societies Acts. 

There was a short period during which a small numter of trade unions merely 
crept in, so to speak, under these enactments. But by far the larger number of those 
which took advantage of the Friendly Societies Acts availed themselves of a certain 
section—44 of the Friendly Societies Act of 1855,° which allowed all societies estab- 
lished ‘‘ for any purpose which is not illegal” to deposit their rules, obtaining thereby 
certain remedies in the case of disputes, but what was of most consequence to 
them, a summary remedy in cases of fraud or imposition. But courts of Justice 
were again narrow in their construction of the law, and a statute had to be 
passed which although temporary, must be considered of great moment in the 
history of trade unions, and the title of which—‘‘ an act to protect the funds of trade 
unions from embezzlement or misappropriation,” * is noteworthy as presenting the 
first instance in which the term ‘‘ trade union” was thus employed, it being the 

1 Queen v. Rowlands, 7 Q. B. 671. 2 22 Vic. c. 34. 3 18 & 19 Vic. c. 63. * 9 August, 1869. 
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first time that the legislature openly acted in favour of trade unions. This act 
(32 & 33 Vic. c.61) enacted that ‘‘ an association of persons having rules, agreements,or 
practices among themselves as to the terms on which they or any of them will or will 
not consent to employ or be employed shall not by reason only that any of such rules, 

—. agreements or practices, may operate in 
restraint of trade, or that such association 
is partly for objects other than the objects 
in the Friendly Societies Acts be deemed 
for the purposes of the 24th section of the 
Friendly Societies Act 1855, for the punish- 
ment of frauds and impositions to be a 
society established for a purpose which is 
illegal, or not to be a Friendly Society 
within the meaning of the 44th section of 
the said act.” 

Although apparently negative in its 
form, it will be seen that the act is very 
positive in its effects. The legislature now 
recognizes the existence of trade unions, 
and. that they are entitled to the actual 
protection of the law. The second battle 
of the trade unions, that for legal recog- 
nition, is henceforth won. It may be con- 
sidered a striking proof of this fact, that, 
although as has been said, the Act was 

HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. only a temporary one and expired on the 

31 August, 1870, whilst the Trade Union 

Act, 1871, only received the royal assent on the 29th June, 1871, all but ten months 
afterwards, no mischief appears to have arisen from the delay. 

The Trade Union Act, 1871,! may be termed the Magna Charta of Trade Unions. 
It admitted them openly by name to the right of registration at the Friendly Societies 
office, but within a separate class of their own. It gave protection to the funds even 
of unregistered trade unions; but by a provision, as to which there would seem to 
be some difference of opinion between the 
English and Scotch trade unions, whilst 
enacting that contracts bearing on the em- 
ployment of labour (to use a general term) 
should not be deemed illegal; it declared 
them incapable of legal enforcement. 

There was however one very curious result 
of the Act. It made past illegality a condi- 
tion of future legality. By its definition 
clause * the term ‘‘ trade union” was to mean 
**such combination . . . . for regulating the 
relations between workmen and masters or 
between workmen and workmen or between 
masters and masters for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business as would if this Act had not been 
passed have been deemed to have been an 
unlawful combination by reason of some one 
or more of its purposes being in restraint of 
trade.” Now there are a certain number of 
trade unions which, especially since the 
J. MAWDSLEY (SPINNERS). passing of the Act of 1869 (22 Vic. c. 34), 

; limiting the meaning of ‘‘ molestation” or 

‘* obstruction,” cannot be brought within this definition ; which by their rules expressly 

disclaim all coercive action; and the absurd consequence followed, that because they were 

not unlawful combinations they could not obtain the benefits of the Act. Moreover, the 

investigations of the Friendly Societies Commission of 1870 showed that the deposit 
1 34 & 35 Vic. c. 31. 2 Sec. 23. 





PALMER & BENNETTO, PHOTO. 





M. SAUVY, PHOTO. 
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of rules under the 44th section of the Friendly Societies Act of 1855 had not 
worked well, and no provision for the purpose was inserted in the Friendly Societies 
Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vic. c. 60). This led to the introduction in the following session 
by Mr. Mundella of the Trade Union Act 1871 Amendment Act 1876 (39 & 40 Vic. 
c. 22), which defines a trade union as ‘‘a combination, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, for regulating the relations between workmen and masters, or between workmen 
and workmen, or between masters and masters, for imposing restrictive conditions on 
the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination would or would not—” 
if the Trade Union Act, 1871, had not been passed—have been deemed an unlawful 
combination by reason of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint of trade. 
The only other step for their benefit was taken in the Provident Nomination and Small 
Intestacies Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Vic. c. 47), which extended to trade unions the same 
advantages as to nominations on death and the distribution of estates under £100 as 
to friendly societies, co-operative societies, and savings banks. 


OBJECTS AND LEGAL STATUS OF THE OLDER UNIONS. 


A trade union has a right on payment of a fee of £1 (and other fees for subse- 
quent transactions) to become registered at . 
the Friendly Societies Registry Office, and 
thereupon acquires most of the rights, though 
not the privileges, of a registered friendly 
society. Its property is legally vested in its 
trustees, in whose names it may sue and be 
sued, it has summary remedies against officers 
and others who may embezzle or misappro- 
priaie its funds ; its members have the privilege 
of nominating at death up to 4100, by an 
instrument which takes the place of a will, 
any person or persons (not an officer or servant 
of the trade union) to whom their share in the 
funds of the union may be paid, and in default 
of nomination or of a will such share is distri- 
butable amongst their next of kin without 
letters of administration. If they have stock 
in the funds in the names of trustees, and the 
trustees are dead or refuse to act or cannot 
be found, they may have such stock transferred 
by application to the registry office. Some of 
these rights belong even to unregistered trade F ; 
unions. On the other hand, they are bound : J. C. HATTERSLEY, PHOTO. 
when once registered to register all alterations HENRY SLATTER, J.P. (PRINTERS). 
of rules, changes of names and offices, &c., 
&c., and to send yearly returns in a prescribed form to the registrar ; and if they pay 
money on the death of children under ten, whether registered or unregistered, they can 
only do so within certain limits (45 for children under six and £10 for children from 
six to ten), and on the certificate in a prescribed form of the registrar of deaths. 
Some of the provisions of the law above referred to, those namely relating to 
payments on the death of members or their children, will make it clear to the reader 
that the operations of trade unions may and do go beyond the limits of their definition. 
In the case of the largest and strongest trade unions such operations greatly transcend 
these limits. A reference to the interesting reports of Mr. John Burnett, the labour 
correspondent of the Board of Trade, will show that all without exception of the larger 
unions reporting to him—meaning by this those having more than 1,000 members— 
provide for something more than what merely concerns the regulating relations or 
imposing conditions on the conduct of trade. The Blackburn Power Loom Weavers 
Provident Society, for instance, though its expenditure is confined under two heads, 
provides for funerals as well as for strikes, failures as they are termed, &c , &c. The 
Durham Miners Confident Association provides for sick and funeral benefits as well 
as for its other expenses, and there is scarcely one on the list which does not embrace 
at least both these benefits. The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants provides 
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for the unemployed, sickness, superannuation, and accidents, and an orphan fund, 
besides ‘‘ legal defence” and ‘‘ protection.” The Kent and Sussex Labourers Union 
provides for sickness, emigration, migration, funerals, and members’ wives confine- 
ments, besides lock-outs and other benefits. The United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders provides for the unemployed, sickness and surgical assistance, 
superannuation and funerals, as well as for disputes. The Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors provides for travellers and the unemployed, with a special fund for those 
unemployed through disease in the family, sickness, superannuation, and funerals, as 
well as for trade protection and grants to other trades and societies. The Operative 
Bricklayers Society provides for sickness, accidents, superannuation, and funerals, as 
well as for trade privileges; the National Association of Operative Plasterers for 
sickness, accidents, superannuation, funerals, and travelling relief, as well as for 
disputes and gifts to other trades; the Operative Stonemasons Society for sickness, 
accident, superannuation, funerals, and travellers, as well as for disputes ; the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners for the unemployed, sick, superannuation, 
accidents, loss of tools, and funerals, as well 
as for trade protection ; the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers for the unemployed, 
sickness, superannuation, accidents, bene- 
volent assistance to its members and other 
trades, besides its contingent or dispute 
fund. Of the societies reporting to him, 
Mr. Burnett tells us that 32 per cent. have 
superannuation benefit, 66 per cent. sick 
benefit, 70 per cent. unemployed benefit, 
and 81 per cent. funeral benefit funds.* 

Nor must it be supposed for a moment 
that these benefits are a mere show to dis- 
guise the really militant character of the 
organization. On the contrary, it can never 
be too often repeated that under ordinary 
circumstances the expenditure on trade dis- 
putes represents only a fraction of the ex- 
penditure of a well-established trade union. 
Thus Mr. Burnett tells us that in 1888 
thirty-nine societies, with 274,727 members, 
expended only £32,729 on disputes, or an 
average of 2s.44d. per head.2 Even where 
this average is exceeded it generally falls 

C. J. DRUMMOND (LONDON SOCIETY OF far short of the expenditure for benefit 
COMPOSITORS). purposes; as, for example, in the case of 
the United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders, where it amounted to 3s. 4)d. per head as against 5s. 9d. spent on 
the unemployed, 14s. ofd@. on the sick, and 2s. 2}d. on funerals ; and in the case of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, where it was 3s. 7¢@. per head on 
disputes as against £1 4s. o]d. on the unemployed, 145. 4}¢. on the sick and accidents, 
35- 74d. on superannuation, and 2s. 63d. on funerals. And if we look into the expen- 
diture of individual societies, considering what trade unions are legally defined and 
popularly held to be, the amount of their expenditure on disputes is often almost 
ludicrously small. For instance, the Amalgamated Society of Tailors expended per 
head 1s. 72d. on travellers ; 1}¢. on those unemployed through infectious disease in 
the family ; 13s. 43¢. on sickness ; 93d. on superannuation ; 3s. 113¢. on funerals ; 4d. 
on benevolent gifts, and 7}¢. on disputes. The Steam-Engine Makers Society 
expended 115. 9}d. per head on the unemployed ; 11s. 2d. on the sick and accidents ; 
6s. 11}@. on superannuation ; 2s. 11}¢. on funerals ; and 5}d. on disputes. The Operative 
Stonemasons Society expended 3s. 7}¢. on travelling relief ; as much as £1 15. 7d. on 
sickness and accidents ; 8s. 64¢. on superannuation ; 4s. 53d. on funerals, and 4d. on 
disputes. Lastly, the Friendly Society of Ironfounders expended on its merely 
unemployed members as much as £1 os. 8}d., showing severe pressure on the trade ; 
? Third Report, 1889, p. 3. 
* These and the following figures are taken from the Third Report, 1889, p. 4, px 26, ef seg. 
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» 
on sickness and accident 11s. 2}¢. per head ; on superannuation 13s. 2¢.; on funerals 
3s. 7a. ; and on disputes—only 2}d. per member / 

It is very important to realize the full meaning of this fact. It means that hitherto 
the larger, stronger societies, those which attract to themselves the greater number of 
members and maintain themselves for a longer 
period, have found it necessary to provide for 
as many as possible of the wants of their 
members, not only for their relief when out of 
employment through the ordinary vicissitudes 
of trade, but for their sickness, their old age, 
the insurance of their funeral expenses, &c. 
It follows that it is simply impossible that an 
institution of this kind should be, as many 
through ignorance and folly too often suppose, 
a mere striking machine. It might far more 
truly be called an anti-strike machine. For 
from what source can all this abundant ex- 
penditure for real benefit purposes proceed, 
but from the pockets of those who are in 
work? From the moment they are out of 
work the accumulation of funds for benefit 
purposes stops fro fanto, and the expenditure 
increases in exact proportion as the income 
of the union is reduced. The existence of 
any one single benefit, be it merely accident 
or funeral, acts so far as a check upon any oT. SEED, BeSTO 
rash striking; still more so an accumula- GEORGE SHIPTON (LONDON TRADES COUNCIL). 
tion of benefits such as those of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers, or carpenters, or railway servants. 

But does the trade union thereby prove false to its legal and. quite true character 
as an institution for regulating trade and labour? On the contrary, a large range 
of benefits enables it to act with all the 
greater weight and energy when necessary. 
For every one of these benefits is a separate 
link binding the member to his union; nor 
yet the member only, for as has been justly 
observed, it brings in the women. Thus, whilst 
one of these great amalgamated societies may 
act more slowly in resisting a lock-out or 
ordering a strike, when it does act its working 
is as that of a steam-hammer as compared 
with ordinary hammers wielded by human 
arms. The employers, who know this well, 
and are fully aware of the strength of these 
great institutions, are very chary of committing 
themselves to a conflict with them, and hence 
unions such as those we have been considering 
may be called anti-strike machines in so far as 
they obviate the necessity for strikes because 
they are able sufficiently to regulate the trade 
without them. 

The new trade union movement is to a 
great extent antagonistic to the spirit of the ee 
older institutions just described. THOMAS BIRTWISTLE, J.P. (WEAVERS). 








Points OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OLD AND NEW MOVEMENTs. 


In the first place, it is largely a labourers’ or unskilled labourers’ movement as 
distinguished from one of artisans or skilled labourers. A few labourers’ unions were 
already on the register of the Friendly Societies Office, but these were mostly of what 
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must be considered skilled labourers. The agricultural labourer, for instance, though 
not often so considered, is really a skilled labourer, since without some previous train- 
ing he cannot earn a livelihood by digging, still less ploughing, a field, as a clerk out 
of work may, if physically capable of it, earn a day’s wages at the docks. The miner, 
again, is a labourer who needs skill of a still higher character. Apart from the regis- 
tered unions belonging to these two classes, the only labourers unions registered prior 
to 1889 appear to be those of the Hull Bricklayers Labourers Protection, Accident, 
and Burial Society, which made no return for 1888 ; the General Labourers Amalga- 
mated Union in Wigmore Street, which after eighteen years’ existence has 281 members 
only ; the Amalgamated Labour League, Hempton, Norfolk, with seventy-eight mem- 
bers; the Durham Confident Labourers Association, Bishop Auckland, which made 
no return; the Birmingham Stone Sawyers’ and Masons’ Labourers Accident, Trade, 
and Burial, Society (no return); the United Order of General Labourers of London, 
with ninety-eight members ; the Liverpool United Dock Labourers and Quay Porters 
Trade Benefit Society (no return); the Shipyard Helpers Society, Sunderland (no 
return) ; and the National Labour Federation, with 1,144 members. Even including 
those unions chiefly agricultural but admitting 
general labourers, as the Kent and Sussex 
Labourers Union (8,500 members), and the 
Amalgamated Society of General and Farm 
Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland 
(twenty-nine members), the total would only 
amount to nine societies out of 254 on the 
register. 

Let us now compare with these some of 
the registries of the latter end of 1889 and 
1890. Inthe month of December, 1889, were 
registered a ‘* National Amalgamated 
Labourers Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” a ‘‘ Leeds United Builders’ Labourers 
Society,” and a ‘‘ New Freemen of the River 
Thames Wharf, Dock, and Canal Labour 
’ Protection Society.” In January of this year 

were registered a ‘‘ National Amalgamated 
Coal Porters Union of Inland and Sea-borne 
Coal Workers”; in February a ‘‘ Builders’ 
Labourers Union,” a ‘‘ Northwich and District 
JOHN BURNS (L.C.C.). Amalgamated Society of Salt-workers, Alkali- 
workers, Mechanics, and General Labourers,” 
and a ‘‘Covent Garden Porters Union”; in Marcha ‘‘ Federation of Salt-workers, Alkali- 
workers, and Mechanics and General Labourers” at Wharton, Cheshire ; an ‘‘ Amalga- 
mated Society of Gas-Workers, Brickmakers, and General Labourers” at Birmingham ; 
a ‘* National Association of Builders’ Labourers ” also at Birmingham ; and a ‘‘ United 
Builders’ Labourers Union”; and in April a ‘‘ Norfolk and Norwich Labour Union,”’ 
a ‘* Universal Federation of House and Ship Painters’ Labourers,” and a ‘‘ South Side 
Labour Federation League.” In some of these cases, it will be observed, the labourers 
form unions of their own, while in others they are united with mechanics or artizans. 
Thus we have a total of fourteen out of seventy-five unions registered in the seven months 
December 1889—July 1890, as against nine surviving in name at least out of the 254 
unions previously on the register for the whole period of seventeen years since the first 
Trade Union Act. 

Another remarkable feature of many of these new unions, not confined to those of 
labourers, is that they are purely militant, constituted solely for the purpose of regu- 
lating the trade—e.g. by fixing hours of labour or rates of wages, and hold out scarcely 
any or no benefits. In a large number of cases this results probably from the advice 
given by Mr. John Burns who, impatient of the reluctance shown by the larger 
unions with their many benefits to enter upon or encourage labour contests without 
absolute necessity, has virtually striven to bring back the trade union within the limits 
of its legal definition. 

Let us now consider these two features. The labourers, as distinct from the 
mechanics or artizans, the unskilled labourers as distinct from the skilled ones, are 
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organizing themselves in unions. What will be the attitude of these new unions 
towards the older ones, or of the older ones towards them? Will the new ones seek, 
and will they be admitted, to send, representatives to trade union congresses, and be 
represented on the Trade Union Council? If so, it will be virtually a new and most 
important departure in the history of the trade union movement. For it must be 
remembered that the labourer is, under one aspect, essentially the enemy of the 
artizan, the ally, at least potential, of the employer against him. The constant dream 
of the latter, when he thinks only of his own interests, is the substitution for the labour 
of many mechanics or skilled labourers of a machine worked by unskilled labourers or 
by women—and formerly indeed by children—who through the lesser remuneration 
they are found to accept are virtually equivalent to unskilled labourers. Moreover, 
even without the introduction of machinery, in all labour disputes the substitute most 
ready to the hand of the employer for the artisan on strike or locked out is the labourer 
who worked under him. Hence the provisions not unfrequently found in the older 
trade unions’ rules imposing penalties, for instance, for teaching the trade to labourers, 
and other rules directed against them. If, then, these new labourers’ unions are ad- 
mitted on a footing of equality to take part in 
the direction of the trade union movement 
generally, it will be the breaking down of a 
real partition wall between classes. 

It must, apparently, be at any rate antici- 
pated that the first result of the admission of 
the unions of last year and this, whether of 
labourers or others, to a share in the direction 
of the general movement, will be to impart to 
it a more militant character. But this in all 
probability will not last. There is but one 
school of human experience in which the same 
lessons have to be learnt. Mr. John Burns 
himself is too able and too sincere a man not 
to acknowledge, when he has become convinced 
of it, that he has been misled in his efforts to 
confine the work of trade unions to the mere 
regulating of trade. A union of this descrip- 
tion may gather members and funds whilst 
there is a fit of enthusiasm upon the class of 
workers which it seeks to bring together. But a ae eee 
it is the misfortune of such combinations that BEN TILLETT (DOCKERS). 
seasons of pressure and of prosperity alike 
may be fatal to them, when once the fit of enthusiasm is over. In bad times the men 
soon find that they literally cannot afford to contribute to a union which gives them 
nothing in return. In good times, with the improvidence which is too characteristic of 
the class, they easily come to think that they will never require its help. In either case 
they will cease to attend meetings, and end by dropping their subscriptions ; the result 
of it all being, not unfrequently, that the secretary or treasurer runs away with the 
funds—if any remain. It seems therefore certain that the new unions, if they are to 
maintain themselves—that the unions of labourers like their predecessors those of 
artizans—will have to lay hold on their members by providing for the ordinary needs 
of a working man’s life, by holding out to them benefits when out of employment, in 
sickness, or death, &c., &c. 

That there will be friction between workers in different employments owing to the 
use of the new trade unions it is impossible to doubt. Already in one recent case there 
has been a strike among the majority of the workmen at one establishment, all belong- 
ing to one trade union, because of the employment there of two or three men 
belonging to another. But on the whole it is allowable to look forward with confidence 
to the issue of the new trade union movement. No doubt there have been, there are, 
there will be bad trade unions as well as good, though it is not probable that in the nature 
of things, the bad ones can ever keep their footing very long. But on the whole our 
English trade unions have been the best of schools for the training of our working 
classes, and we should rejoice to see those schools multiplied. Men have learned in these 
schools to stand shoulder to shoulder, to endure and to share hardships, to subordinate 
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their private interests to the attainment of a common object, and this has been to them 
an invaluable discipline. 

The experience of those best qualified to judge—and the fact is confirmed even by 
men who have been turned out of their unions—is, that the trade unionist is, almost 
universally, a more dependable man than 
the non-unionist.! The trade unionist is 
often narrow, and exhibits little of that 
marvellous shrewdness, business capacity, 
and—if one may say so—business audacity 
which distributive cooperation has already 
developed, but he is generally more trust- 
worthy, more generous-minded, more 
human than the cooperator of the present 
day. Could the qualities of ‘both types be 
combined, it would be impossible to set 
bounds to the amount of good work which 
might be done. It is on this account that 
some who have most carefully studied the 
question have been led to regard with 
favour the idea of trade union cooperation 
as being perhaps the only solution of a 
problem which cannot be insoluble and 
must not be left unsolved. 

There is however one point as to which 

he trade unionists seem to need a word of 

A. WESTON, PHOTO. advice. Admirable as is the endeavour of 
TOM MANN (DOCKERS). the old-established trade unions to grapple 

hold of the working man’s life from as 

many sides as possible by providing for as many of his needs as they can, the way in 
which they do this is in some respects open to criticism. There seems little doubt, for 
instance, that the organization of the great amalgamated societies, marvellous as an 
engine for the regulation of labour, does not tend to economy in relief. This especially 
applies to the ingenious principle of the 
equalization of funds between the branches, 
the aim of which is that the union should be 
prepared on every point for conflict, the execu- 
tive being authorized to demand from any 
branch which has a surplus beyond a certain 
sum per head so much as it may think neces- 
sary of that surplus in order to hand it over 
to any branch which has less per head than 
the fixed sum. It is simply impossible under 
such a system to expect economy of manage- 
ment in the branches, since any accumulation 
of funds by good management in one branch 
is always liable to be taken away from it for 
the benefit of some other which has perhaps 
been badly managed. And more or less this 
must be the case in all trade unions, even of 
the most individual character. For inasmuch 
as the regulation of trade must always be 








= their primary object, every benefit is sub- 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., PHOTO. servient to that, and a sickness or mortality 
J. E. WILLIAMS (GENERAL LABOURERS). fund is not likely to be as carefully managed 


when it is known that its accumulations may 

be swept away by a labour conflict as in a mere friendly society. Accordingly it would 

seem that whenever the results of the sickness of trade unions have been scientifically 
examined it has been found to have cost them more than it should have done. 

1 In proof of this it may be mentioned that a late foreman of engineers at Price’s Candle Factory, who had 


left the Amalgamated Society of Engineers because he found them too narrow, was in the habit of saying 
that he scarcely ever employed a non-unionist as he could not trust them. 
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There is, moreover, one benefit which trade unions hold out much more frequently 
than the friendly societies of our day, and which it is to be feared is dragging them 
down—old age pay, or superannuation as it is generally termed. Mr. Burnett in his 
last report tells us that in 1887 thirty-two unions having superannuation benefit paid 
474,149 for this purpose, but in 1888 £83,719, being an increase of 12} per cent. In 
a few cases special superannuation levies had been made—the mere fact of such levies 
proving the insufficiency of the ordinary 
contributions for the purpose—but in the 
great majority of instances apparently the 
unions are merely letting themselves drift. 
The theory so popular among philanthropists 
that working men should, when young, 
provide an annuity for themselves in their 
old age is indeed itself open to question. In 
the first place, it is difficult to see how the 
working man is able to carry it out; and 
in the next it may be questioned whether a 
family, and a moral one, is not the best 
provision for old age in the working class— 
children so efficiently brought up by and 
so attached to their parents as to be able 
and willing to maintain them when they are 
past work. 

It must be added in conclusion that this 
paper has dealt only with registered trade 
unions. There are a vast number of unregis- 
tered ones; Mr. Burnett enumerates many 
by name, and no doubt does not know them WILLIAM STANLEY (NATIONAL LABOURERS). 
all. There are therefore no means of 
stating their number, which, most probably, is four or five times as great as that of 
the registered ones, or say, from 1,000 to 1,250. But whatever the proportion may 
be, there is no reason for supposing that what has been stated with regard to the 
newly-registered unions of 1889-90 is in any wise inapplicable to the unregistered ones. 
On the contrary, it is probable that these consist still more largely of labourers, and 
still more often abstain from providing any specific benefits. Thus, though the point 
of view of this article has lain, so to speak, rather on the outskirts of the movement, 
its conclusions may in all probability be taken to be true of it as a whole. 
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OT many months since, @ propos of a certain book of epistolary parodies, the b 
paragraphists were busily discussing the different aspects which the characters ’ 

of fiction present to different readers. It was shown that, not only as regards ti 

the fainter and less strongly drawn figures—the Frank Osbaldistones, the Clive I 
Newcomes, the David Copperfields—but even as v 
regards what Gautier would have called ‘ the ¥v 
grotesques ’’—the Costigans, the Swivellers, the a 
Gamps,—each admirer, in his separate ‘‘ study of 2 
imagination,” had his own idea, which was not t 
that of another. What is true of the intellectual I 
conception is equally true of the pictorial. Nothing é 
is more notable than the diversities presented by 
the same book when illustrated by different artists. 


Contrast for a moment the Don Quixotes of 
Smirke, of Tony Johannot, of Gustave Doré; con- 
trast the Falstaffs of Kenny Meadows, of Sir John 
Gilbert, of Mr. E. A. Abbey. Or, to take another 
instance, compare the contemporary illustrations of 


Dickens with the modern designs of (say) Mr. Charles Green or Mr. Frederick Barnard. 
The variations, it will at once be manifest, are not the mere variations arising from 
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‘*WHITTINGHAM’S EDITION” OF I815. 





THE PROCESSION TO CHURCH. FROM A WOODCUT BY THOMAS BEWICK, 1798. | 


ampler resource or from fuller academic skill on the part of the younger men. It is 
not alone that they have conquered the inner secret of Mr. du Maurier’s artistic 
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stumbling-blocks—the irreconcilable chimney-pot hat, the ‘‘ terrible trousers,” the 
unspeakable evening clothes of the Victorian era: it is that their point of view is 
different. Nay, in the case of Mr. Barnard, one of the first, if not the first, of modern 
humorous designers, although he is studiously loyal to the Dickens tradition as revealed 
by ‘‘ Phiz” and Cruikshank, he is at the same time as unlike them as it is well possible 
to be. To this individual attitude of the artist must be added, among other things, 
the further fact that each age has a habit of investing the book it decorates with 
something of its own temperament and atmosphere. It may faithfully endeavour to 
revive costume ; it may reproduce detail with the utmost accuracy; but it.can never 
look with the old eyes, or see exactly in the old way. Of these positions the Vicar of 
Wakefield is as good an example as any. Between its earlier illustrated editions and 
those of the last fifty years the gulf is wide ; while the portraits of Dr. Primrose as 
presented by Rowlandson on the one hand and Stothard on the other are as strikingly 
in contrast as any of the cases above indicated. It will add what is practically a fresh 
chapter to a hackneyed history if for a page or two we essay to give some account of 
Goldsmith’s masterpiece 
considered exclusively in 
its aspect as an illustrated 
book. 

There were no illustra- 
tions to the first edition of 
1766. The two duodecimo 
volumes ‘‘on grey paper 
with blunt type,” printed 
at Salisbury in that year 
‘*by B. Collins for F. New- 
bery,” were without em- 
bellishments of any kind ; 
and the sixth issue of 1779 
had been reached before we 
come to the earliest native 
attempt at pictorial realiza- 
tion of the characters. Then 
appeared the first English 
edition with illustrations, 
being two tiny booklets 
bearing the imprint of one 
J. Wenman, of 144 Fleet 
Street, and containing a 
couple of poorly-executed 
frontispieces by the minia- 





SCENE FROM THE ‘‘ VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” ENGRAVED FROM A 


turist, Daniel Dodd. They WASHED DRAWING BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A., IN SOUTH 
represent the Vicar taking KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


leave of George, and Olivia 

and the Landlady—a choice of subjects in which the artist had many subsequent 
imitators. The designs have little distinction but that of priority, and can claim no 
higher merit than attaches to the cheap adornments of a cheap book. Dodd is seen to 
greater advantage in one of the plates which, about the same date, appeared in 
Harrison’s Vovelist’s Magazine, and also in the octavo edition of the Vicar printed for 
the same publisher in 1781. These plates have the pretty, old-fashioned ornamental 
frame-work which the elder Heath and his colleagues had borrowed from the French 
vignettists. Dodd illustrates the episode of the pocket-book, while his companion 
Walker, at once engraver and designer, selects the rescue of Sophia at the precise 
moment when Burchell’s great ‘‘ stick” has shivered the small swerd of Mr. Timothy 
Baxter. Walker’s design is the better of the two; but in both the story is told by 
gesture rather than by expression, and their main interest is that of costume-pieces. 

It is so natural to associate the grace of Stothard with the grace of Goldsmith, 
that one almost resents the fact that, in the collection for which he did so much, the 
task of illustrating the Vicar fell into other hands. But as his first relations with 
Harrison’s Magazine originated in an application made to him to correct a drawing by 
Dodd for Joseph Andrews, it is probable that, before he began to work regularly for the 
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publisher, the plates for the Vicar had already been arranged for. It was not long, 
however, before he was engaged upon the book. In 1792 was published an octavo 
edition, with six plates beautifully engraved by Basire’s pupil and Blake’s partner, 
James Parker. The designs, which are by Stothard, illustrate the Vicar taking leave 
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MR. BURCHELL AND THE POCKET-BOOK. FROM HARRISON’S ‘‘ MAGAZINE.” 











of George, the Rescue of Sophia from Drowning, the Honeysuckle Arbour, the Vicar 
and Olivia, the Prison Sermon, and the Family Party at the end. The best of them, 
perhaps, is that in which Olivia’s father, with an inexpressible tenderness of gesture, 
lifts the half-sinking, half-kneeling form of his penitent daughter. But though none 
can be said to be wanting in that grace which is the unfailing characteristic of the 
artist, upon the whole they are not chefs-d’euvre. Certainly they are not as good 
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as the best of the Clarissa series in Harrison ; they are not even better than the illus- 
trations to Sterne, the originals of which are at South Kensington. Indeed, there is 
at South Kensington a circular composition by Stothard from the Vicar—a lightly- 
washed sketch in Indian ink—which surpasses them all. The moment selected is 
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THE RESCUE OF SOPHIA. FROM HARRISON’S “‘ MAGAZINE.” 


obscure ; but the persons represented are plainly the Wakefield family, Sir William 

Thornhill, and the Squire. The Squire is speaking, Olivia hides her face in her mother’s 

lap, while Dr. Primrose listens with bent head, and the c-devant Mr. Burchell looks 

sternly at his nephew. The entire group, which is admirable in refinement and expres- 

sion, has all the serene gravity of a drawing by Flaxman. Besides the above, anda pair 

of plates to be mentioned presently, Stothard did a set of twenty-four minute head- 
Cc 2 
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HUNT THE SLIPPER. FROM A COLOURED PLATE BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, 1817. 


pieces to a Memorandum Book for 1805 (or thereabouts), all of which were derived from 
Goldsmith’s masterpiece, and these probably do not exhaust his efforts in this direction. 
After the Stothard of 1792 
come a succession of editions 
more or less illustrated. In 1793 
Cooke published the Vicar in his 
Select Novels, with a vignette and 
plate by R. Corbould, and a 
plate by Anker Smith. The last, 
which depicts ‘‘ Olivia rejecting 
with disdain the offer of a Purse 
of Money from Squire Thorn- 
hill,” is not only a dainty little 
picture, but serves to exemplify 
some of the remarks at the out- 
set of this paper. Seven and 
twenty years later, the same 
design was re-engraved as the 
frontispiece to an edition pub- 
lished by Dean and Munday, and 
the costumes were modernized 
to date. The Squire Thornhill 
of 1793 has a three-cornered hat 
and ruffles; in 1820 he wears 
whiskers, a stiff cravat with a 
little collar, and a cocked hat 
set athwartships. Olivia, who 
disdained him in 1793 in a cap 
and sash, disdains him in 1820 
in her own hair and a high 
G tory waist. Corbould’s illustrations 
THE RETURN OF MOSES, FROM AN ETCHING BY GEORGE crurK- tO these volumes are mediocre. 
SHANK, 1832. But he does better in the five 

plates which he supplied to 

Whittingham’s edition of 1800, three of which, the Honeysuckle Arbour, Moses 
starting on his Journey, and Olivia and the Landlady, are pleasant enough. In 1808 
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followed an edition with a charm- 
ing frontispiece by Stothard, in 
which the Vicar with his arm in 
a sling is endeavouring to recon- 
cile Mrs. Primrose to Olivia. 
There is also a vignette by the 
same hand. These, engraved at 
first by Heath, were repeated in 
1813 by J. Romney. In the same 
year the book appeared in the 
Mirror of Amusement with three 
plates by that artistic Jack-of-all- 
trades, William Marshall Craig, 
sometime drawing-master to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
There are also editions in 1812, 
1823, and 1824 with frontispieces 
by Thomas Uwins. But, as an 
interpreter of Goldsmith, the 
painter of the once-popular 
Chapeau de Brigand is not in- 
spiriting. 

In following the line of en- 
gravers on copper, soon to be 
superseded by steel, we have 
neglected the sister art of en- 
graving upon wood, of which the 
revival is practically synchronous OLIVIA AND THE SQUIRE. AFTER WILLIAM 
with Harrison’s Magazine. The MULREADY, R.A., 1843. 
first edition of the Vicar, deco- 
rated with what Horace Walpole contemptuously called ‘‘ wooden cuts,” is dated 
1798. It has seven designs, three of which are by an unknown person called 
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Conversation brilliant des Dames de 
la Ville. 


George sur la Théétre. 


FROM ETCHINGS BY CHODOWIECKI, 1777. 








Eginton, and the remainder by Thomas Bewick, by whom all of them are engraved. 
Eginton may be at once dismissed ; but Bewick’s own work, notwithstanding his 
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genuine admiration for Goldsmith, arouses no particular enthusiasm. He was too 
original to be the illustrator of other men’s work, and his designs, though good speci- 
mens of his “/echnigue as a xylographer, are poor as artistic conceptions. The most 
successful is the ‘* Procession to Church,” the stubbornness of Blackberry, as may be 
imagined, being effectively rendered. Frontispieces by Bewick also appear in editions 
of 1810 and 1812; and between 1807 and 1809 the records speak of three American 
issues with woodcuts by Bewick’s trans-Atlantic imitator, Alexander Anderson. 
Whether these were merely copies of 
Bewick, like much of Anderson’s 
work, it is impossible to say without 
inspection. Nor isit possible to speak 
with certainty of the edition illustrated 
by Thurston and engraved by Bewick’s 
pupil, Luke Clennell, of which Mr. 
W. J. Linton speaks in his Masters 
of Wood Engraving as containing a 
‘¢* Mr. Burchell in the hayfield reading 
to the two Primrose girls,’ full of 
drawing and daylight,” which should 
be worth seeing But the triumph of 
wood-cut copies at this date is un- 
doubtedly the so-called ‘‘ Whitting- 
ham’s edition” of 1815. This is illus- 
trated by thirty-seven woodcuts and 
tailpieces engraved by the prince of 
modern wood-engravers, John Thomp- 
son. The artist’s name has_ been 
modestly withheld, and the designs 
are sometimes attributed to Thurston, 
but they are not entirely in his manner, 
and we are inclined to attribute them 
to Samuel Williams. In any case, 
they are unpretending little pieces, 
simple in treatment, and sympathetic 
in character. The Vicar Consoled by 
his little Boys, and the Two Girls and 
the Fortune-teller, may be cited as 
favourable examples. But the scale 
is too small for much play of ex- 
pression. ‘‘ Whittingham’s edition” 
was very popular, and copies are by 
no means rare. It was certainly re- 
published in 1822 and 1825, and pro- 
bably there are other issues. And so 
we come to that most extraordinary 
4} of contributions by a popular designer 
MR. BURCHELL AND THE POCKET-BOOK. FROM to the embellishment of a popular 
AN ETCHING BY CHODOWIECKI, 1776. author, the Vicar of Rowlandson. 

Rowlandson was a caricaturist, 

and his Vicar is a caricature. He was not without artistic power; he could, if 
he liked, draw a beautiful woman (it is true that his ideal generally deserves those 
epithets of ‘‘plantureux, abondant, exuberant” which the painter in Gerfaut gives 
to the charms of Mlle. Reine Gobillot) ; but he did not care to modify his ordinary 
style. Consequently he has illustrated Goldsmith’s masterpiece as he illustrated 
Combe’s Doctor Syntax, and the result is a pictorial outrage. The unhappy Primrose 
family romp through his pages, vulgarized by all sorts of indignities, and the 
reader reaches the last of the ‘‘twenty-four coloured plates” which Ackermann put 
forth in 1817, and again in 1823, as one escaping from a nightmare. It is only 
necessary to glance at Stothard’s charming little plate of ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper” in 
Rogers’s /Veasures of Memory of 1802 to see how far from the Goldsmith manner is Row- 
landson’s treatment of the same pastime. Where he is most endurable, is where his 
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designs have the least relation to the personages of the book, as, for example, in 
‘* A Connoisseur Mellowing the Tone of a Picture,” which is a humorous print no 
better nor worse than the other humorous prints with which he was wont to fill the 
windows of the Repository of Arts in Piccadilly. 

It is a relief to turn from the coarse rotundities of Rowlandson to the edition which 
immediately followed—that known to collectors as Sharpe’s. It contains six illustra- 
tions by Richard Westall, engraved on copper by Warren, Romney, and others. 
Westall’s designs are of the school of Stothard—that is to say, they are graceful and 
elegant rather than humorous; but they are most beautifully ‘rendered by their 
engravers. The Honeysuckle Arbour, where the girls lean across the table to watch 
the passing stag, is one of the most brilliant little pictures we ever remember to have 
seen. In 1829, William Finden re-engraved the whole of these designs on steel, 
slightly reducing them in 
size, and the merit of the 
two methods may be com- 
pared. It is hard to& ad- 
judge the palm. Finden’s 
fifth plate especially, de- 
picting Sophy’s return to 
the Vicar in prison, is a 
miracle of minute ex- 
cellence. 

Goldsmith’s next illus- 
trators of importance are 
Cruikshank and Mulready. 
The contributions of the 
former are limited to two 
plates for Vol. X. (1832) of 
Roscoe’s JVovelist’s Library. 
They are not successes. 
The kindly Genius of Broad- 
grin is scarcely as vulgar 
as Rowlandson, but his 
efforts to make his subject 
‘*comic” are not the less 
unfortunate, and there is 
little of the Vicar, or Mrs. 
Primrose, or even Moses, 
in the sketch with which he 
illustrates the tragedy of the 
gross of green spectacles. 
Mulready’s designs, excel- 
lently interpreted by John 
Thompson, have a far 
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little by the familiar group of 
pictures which he elaborated from three of the sketches. Choosing the Wedding Gown, 
the Whistonian Controversy and Sophia and Burchell Haymaking, with their wonderful 
rendering of texture and material, are among the painter’s most successful works in 
oil; and it is the fashion to speak of his illustrated Vicar as if all of its designs were 
at the same artistic level. This, however, is hardly the case. Some of them, ¢.g. Olivia 
measuring herself with the Squire, have playfulness and charm, but not a few of them 
are, to our thinking, not only crowded in composition, but heavy and unattractive. 
Mulready’s paintings, however, and the generally diffused feeling that the domestic 
note in his work should make him a born illustrator of Goldsmith, have given him a 
reputation which it is not now easy to gainsay. Only a critic of the authority of 
Mr. Linton may dare to call him ‘* weak.” 

After Mulready come a number of illustrators whom it would be impossible to 
particularize in detail. One of the most successful of these was the clever artist 
George Thomas; one of the most disappointing, since his gifts were of the highest 
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order, was the late G. J. Pinwell. Of Absolon, Anelay, Gilbert, and the rest, itis 
impossible to say more here, and we must close this rapid summary with brief reference 
to some of the foreign editions. 

At the beginning of this paper, in enumerating some of the causes for the diversities, 
pleasing or the reverse, which prevail in illustrated copies of the classics, we purposely 
reserved one which it is more convenient to treat in connection with those books 
when ‘‘ embellished” by foreign artists. If, even in the country of birth, each age 
(as has been well said of translations) “a eu de ce cété son belvédere different,” it follows 
that every other country will have its point of view, which will be at variance with 
that of a native. To say that no book dealing with human nature in the abstract is 
capable of being illustrated adequately except in the country of its origin, would be to 
state a proposition in imminent danger of contradiction by example. But it may be 
safely affirmed, that, except by an artist who, by long residence or otherwise, has 
enjoyed unusual facilities for assimilating the national atmosphere, no novel of 
manners (to which class the Vicar undoubtedly belongs) can be illustrated with com- 
plete success by a foreigner. For this reason, it will not be necessary here to do more 
than refer briefly to the principal German and French editions. In either country the 
Vicar has had the advantage of being artistically interpreted by draughtsmen of 
marked ability ; but in both cases the solecisms are thicker than the beauties. 

It must be admitted, notwithstanding, for Germany, that it was earlier in the field 
than England. Wenman’s edition is dated 1780 ; but it was in 1776 that August Mylius, 
of Berlin, issued the first frontispiece of the Vicar. It is an etching by the Berlin Hogarth, 
Daniel Chodowiecki, prefixed to an English reprint of the second edition, and 
represents the popular episode of Mr. Burchell and the pocket-book. The poor Vicar 
is transformed into a heavy-visaged German pastor in a dressing-gown and slippers, 
while Mr. Burchell becomes a slim personage in a huntsman’s cap such as stage tradition 
assigns to Tony Lumpkin. In the Almanac Génealogigue for 1777 Chodowiecki 
returned to this subject, and produced a series of twelve (as designs) charming plates 
—little marvels of delicate execution—upon the same theme. Some of these, e.g. the 
Conversation brillant des Dames de la Ville and George sur la Téatre (sic) reconnait 
son Pére—are delightfully quaint. But they are not illustrations of the text—and there 
is no more to say. The same fundamental objection applies to the illustrations, full of 
fancy, ingenuity and playfulness as they are, of another German, Ludwig Richter. 
His edition has often been reprinted. But it is sufficient to glance at his barefooted, 
thick-ankled Sophia, making hay, with her straw hat at her back, to decide against it. 
One crosses out ‘* Sophia” and writes in ‘‘ Dorothea.”” She may have lived at 
Sesenheim, but never at Wakefield. 

In France, to judge by certain entries in Cohen’s invaluable Guide de ? Amateur de 
Livres a Vignettes, the book seems to have been illustrated as early as the end of the last 
century. Huet and Texier are mentioned as artists, but their works have escaped us. 
The chief French edition, however, is that which belongs to the famous series of 
books “aux images incrustées en plein texte (as Jules Janin says), inaugurated in 1835 
by the Gil Blas of Jean Gigoux. The Vicaire de Wakefield (Bourgueleret, 1838), 
admirably paraphrased by Charles Nodier, was accompanied by ten engravings on 
steel by William Finden after Tony Johannot, and a number of small woodcuts, 
en-tétes and culs de lampe by Janet Lange, Charles Jacque, and C. Marville. As com- 
positions, Johannot’s contributions are effective, but highly theatric, while his types 
are French. Of the woodcuts it may be sufficient to note that when the Vicar and 
Mrs. Primrose discuss the prospects of the family in the seclusion of their own 
chamber, they do so (in the picture) from two separate four posters with twisted up- 
rights, and a crucifix between them. The same eccentricities, though scarcely so 
naively ignorant, are not absent in the work of two much more modern artists, M. V. 
A. Poirson and M. Adolphe Lalauze. M. Poirson (Quantin, 1885) who, in his own 
domain has extraordinary gifts as a decorative artist, depicts Squire Thornhill as a 
gay young French chasseur with many-buttoned gaiters and a fusil en bandouliére, while 
the butcher of the Elegy on a Mad Dog appears in those ‘*‘ wooden shoes ” (with straw 
in them) which for years have been to English cobblers the chief terror of a French 
invasion. M. Lalauze again (Jouaust, 1888), for whose distinguished gifts (in their 
place) we have the keenest admiration, promotes the whole Primrose family into the 
haute noblesse. An elegant Dr. Primrose blesses an elegant George with the air of a 
Rochefoucauld, while Mrs. Primrose, in the background, with the Bible and cane, is a 
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grande dame de par le monde. \n the same way, the scene in the hayfield becomes a /féte 
galante after the manner of Lancret or Watteau. 

Upon the whole, omitting foreign artists for the reasons given above, one is forced 
to the conclusion that Goldsmith has not yet found his fitting pictorial interpreter. 
. Stothard and Mulready have accentuated his graver side ; Cruikshank and Rowlandson 
have exaggerated his humour. But no single artist, as far as we are aware, has, in 
any just proportion, combined them both. By the delicate quality of his art, by the 
alliance in his work of a grace and playfulness which has a kind of parallel in Gold- 
smith’s literary style, the late Mr. Caldecott seemed always to suggest that he could, 
if he would, supply this want. But (apart from the play-book of the J/ad Dog) Mr. 
Caldecott only executed one design from this source. 
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THE HONEYSUCKLE HEDGE. DRAWN BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 
(PARCHMENT LIBRARY, 1883). 
































AN INTERLUDE. 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 





E was going down to Merehurst for the Lants’ dance. It was 
rather a bore; but Mrs. Lant had asked him to all her best 
things in town, and she had made a point of his going to this. 
It would soon be over, he reflected ; besides, disguise it as he 
would, he still liked dancing. He was seven-and-twenty, tall 
and supple: three years more and he would probably be as 
cynical as most men ; meanwhile why not enjoy life ? 

All the way he was haunted by a girl’s face, fair and blue-eyed, 

and with a divinely beautiful flush upon it. He could see her so 
well that he amused himself by imagining she sat opposite him in the railway carriage ; 
in the space he outlined her head, her slight figure, her white dress. It had seemed to 
him that she always wore white dresses of soft stuff that draped and made her look 
statue-like, as some sweet Greek girl had looked perhaps two thousand years ago. It 
was several months since he had seen her ; he counted them up while the train whirled 
on as though with some strange instinct it knew that it was rushing towards her and 
feared lest he were doubting. He had only seen her half-a-dozen times altogether, but 
from the first moment she had fascinated him, and compelled him to remember her. 

He knew little enough about her, whence she came or who she was ; only that she was 

doing her first season in town though she was not so very young, two-and-twenty 

perhaps ; yes, that at most. She had talked well for a woman, and they had sat out 
at dances or hung about conservatories talking of poetry, and subtle sympathies, and 
dreamy but very mild metaphysics, as people sometimes do in these days when they 
are half in love and do not know it, but would like to think themselves mystical. He 
remembered their last conversation ; it was of modern poetry, Tennyson, Browning 

and Swinburne. ‘‘ Tennyson will live as a poet,” she had said, ‘‘and Browning as a 

dramatist, and Swinburne as a force.”” He had not quite followed her meaning, but 

he thought there was discrimination in the remark. He wondered if it was all her 
own or the outcome of some conversation she had heard; if one came to investigate 
talk nowadays it was surprising how little of it was first-hand. 

He could not in the least define what her power had been ; but it was odd how often 
he thought of her even now ; not for long together, he was too loyal to another woman 
for that—just for a moment she would flit through his mind and vanish, but he could 
always see her with great distinctness. The faces and forms he had known all his life 
became misty with time and absence and the business and crowding of life, but hers re- 
mained clear-cut in his memory. Then, too, though he called himself a conceited fool 
and an idiot, in some vague way he knew that she had not been indifferent to him. 
When they met there had come over her face an expression of restfulness ; they seemed 
to begin their conversation in the middle of one already half-finished in their thoughts or 
in some dream of which they did not give account. When they parted it was with the 
unspoken knowledge that between them there would be a chapter of life in the future. 

A chapter of life with her, some day, some hour when the barriers were broken 
down, and they might stand face to face, not fearing to speak the words that were 
already in theirhearts? It was maddening joy to think of—but it could never be; the 
future was all laid out before him, dull and commonplace ; there was no shirking it to 
go seeking after romance and folly and dreams of greater happiness than that which 
is the lot of ordinary men and women. And then he tried hard to think of the sedate 
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damsel of six-and-twenty to whom he had been engaged these three years. She was 
looking after her father’s household in the London suburb, content enough to wait till 
her lover had saved enough money out of his Fellowship and it pleased him to take her 
to wife. Content enough; well, so was he. Lena Graves was not a woman to stir 
one’s pulses or make one’s life go quickly ; but middle age would pass serenely enough 
into old age with her, and old age would be unrippled even by exciting memories : 
it was worth foregoing a few of the fires of youth to gain that prospect. Middle age 
and old age, sure and certain to come unless death for ever shut the door on them ; he 
wondered if they were as emotionless and easy-going as they seemed, or if their 
physical aspects belied them. 


Of course she was at the Lants’ dance that evening. Her appearance was only 
the natural sequence to his thoughts; he understood that as he saw her enter with 
the flash of youth in her eyes and the proud look of triumphant happiness he 
remembered so well last year. 

‘*You!” she exclaimed, and the sound of her voice sent all thoughts of any other 
woman a hundred miles away. ‘‘ I thought you had vanished for evermore.” 

‘* Yes, it is 1, and why not? Why should I have vanished for evermore ?” he asked 
joyfully, for the sight of her face filled his whole soul. 

‘*] did not know you were coming or that you knew Mrs. Lant.” 

‘* Was it necessary to announce it ?” he asked with the happy masterfulness of a 
lover. 

‘* No.” 

‘*It did not occur to me that you would be here, but I knew we should soon meet 
again,” he told her as they went slowly round to a waltz that seemed full of messages 
and memories. 

‘* Why?” she asked as they stopped at last and leant back against the dado of 
books that ran along one end of the room. 

‘*T felt it; I knew that we were getting nearer to each other all to-day.’ 

‘* Presentiments are no evidence. A thousand come to nothing and we forget 
them, just one on the average of chances proves itself true; we remark it, call it 
wonderful, and encourage more.” 

‘* Ah, this sounds like the talk of a year ago. Do you remember?” 

Is there not already a link of some kind between the man and woman who can say 
those last words to each other ? 

‘*] have read more since then, thought more—felt more,” the last words seemed 
to be said against her will. 

‘* Let us go over to that recess and sit down,” he whispered; ‘‘ then we can talk 
of time and all it has done to us—or may do.” 

“6 ‘Draw back the blinds, and see the fields beyond,’” she began. ‘‘Do you 
remember our Browning talk that night at the F——~’s ball?” she asked abruptly 
breaking off. 

‘* Perfectly, I was thinking of it to-day in the train. You said he would live as a 
dramatist. I thought he was greater as a poet.” 

‘*So do I now; that is one of the feelings that has grown out of the year’s thinking.” 

‘We read /n a Balcony together one afternoon rs 

‘*T know ;” she interrupted eagerly. ‘‘ He is a poet for men and women, not for 
youth,” she went on. 

‘*We are man and woman now,” he said half strangely ; he was thinking that in 
the bygone year they had stood on a threshold as novices awaiting their call. 
Now the curtain had drawn up, and their turn had come to play. Through his 
mind there went swiftly the lines :-— 





“That woman yonder, there’s no use of life 
But just to obtain her, heap earth’s woes in one 
And bear them—make a pile of all earth’s joys 
And spurn them as they help or help not this.” 


‘*Do you know——” he began, and then shut his mouth firmly. For a moment 
his face looked hard, with an effort he wrenched his thoughts from her. He turned 
his eyes away, and tried to forget that she was beautiful. What did beauty or anything 
in the world that had to do with her matter to him? Yet still she held him by a spell. 
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‘* I had no notion that you lived at Merehurst,” he said trying to get back to the 
commonplaces of life. 

‘* My mother and I have a little lonely house a mile away.” 

‘** But I met you in town.” 

‘*T was staying with some cousins—just for dissipation. I was twenty-one that 
year and it was supposed to be right that I should go to parties.” 

‘* Did you have a good time?” 

‘* Perfect ;”’ and then they talked of bygone gaieties and people they had met, 
knowing all the time that it was but the preface to keener talk to come. When would 
it begin? The evening was already half done. They both had engagements with 
other partners. ‘‘ How long do you stay ?” she asked. 

‘* Till to-morrow—at least I was going back then, but now—now you must decide. 
Shall I see you to-morrow if I stay ?” 

‘*Yes—you must come and see my mother—” 

‘It is you whom I want to see ; I long to be with———”’ he stopped short, realizing 
again that he was saying too much. She looked at him and answered with words 
beyond her understanding of him—as though they had been spoken by some other self 
that had already a knowledge of the morrow. 

**Don’t let us rush at things or force Fate’s hand,” she said; ‘‘it is a pity not to 
take the hours as they come—and live through them.” 

‘* It is all that I may do,” he answered ; ‘‘let us live through these.” 


It was nearly midnight. 

‘*I must go,” she said; ‘‘it is late—for the country.” 

‘* Who is your chaperon ?” 

‘* | don’t possess one.” 

‘** Are you here alone ?” 

‘‘ Why not? It is different from London.” 

‘* How are you going back ?” 

She considered a moment. 

‘**T shall walk.” 

“Walk!” 

‘*And why not?” she asked again. ‘‘ This is not London, but the far-off 
country-side. It is only a mile, and the night is fine. Do you admire the view?” 
she said the last words with the little laugh that had caught him the first time 
they met—at some theatricals at South Kensington, where she had taken a small 
part and he had been prompter, but only prompted them to forget, she had told him 
afterwards. 

‘*] don’t understand,” he said, puzzled; ‘‘ scenery is not the strong point of the 
present aspect,” and he looked at the dozen couples still going round to the playing of 
the scratch band from the nearest town. 

‘*T was quoting from the Walrus and the Carpenter,” she answered. ‘‘I 
thought you were second classic of your year—yet not to know so hackneyed a 
quotation.” 

‘* Of course ; that is the reason. Only unacademic people ever do any reading. 
But are you really going to walk?” 

‘*Yes. I walked here—in thick shoes.”’ 

‘*Is a maid coming for you ?” 

‘* No,” and she shook her head; ‘‘ no maid.” 

‘* Let me take you back?” His heart stood still, but there was no hesitation in 
her answer. 

‘* Yes, certainly. You will protect me in case of tramps or tipsy revellers from 
the village inn.” 

‘* Are we to start now?” 

‘‘This minute.” She went to her hostess. ‘‘ Thank you so much for this lovely 
dance,” she said. 

‘*But wait, dear, I must find some one to give you a lift; you can’t go alone,” 
Mrs. Lant said. 

‘*Mr. Langdon is going to see me home. _I shall not be left a prey to the chances 
of a lonely road; and I like walking—it is nearer ; the drive by the road is so long.” 
She went from the room with the air of triumphant happiness with which she had 
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entered it. She looked back as she went through the doorway. ‘‘I shall never forget 
this night,” she thought. 

He watched her put on her things—a soft white shawl, a big straw hat. Her satin 
slippers were in her left hand. 

‘Let me take them,” he said; and then they set forth, down the winding drive 
bordered thickly with firs and laurels, and out at the gateway, through which the 
carriages with their flaring lamps were driving swiftly to pick up departing guests. 
On for a moment in silence. The road was dark and lonely, a little uneven. They 
almost groped their way at first, unable to see well after the bright rooms they had left. 

‘* You must be tired. You have had a journey from town,” she said presently, as 
if to make talk. 

‘*Oh, no,” he laughed. ‘‘ Besides, it was worth the immense fatigue.” 

‘‘T was nearly not going to-night,” she said. ‘‘ But my mother insisted. It is 
lonely for her alone. I never like to leave her, if it can be helped.” 

‘*T might have known you were coming.” 

“* Why ?” 

‘*Mrs. Lant was talking of you half an hour before. She did not mention your 
name, but I ought to have recognized the description.” 

‘*What did she say?” He hesitated a minute, then went a little nearer to her. 
She had been walking on one side the road and he on the other. 

‘* She said—I had better not tell you. You might be angry.” 

‘*Oh, no,” she answered with a shade of impatience in her voice; ‘‘ 1 don’t easily 
get angry—it is so foolish.” 

** She said you were lovely—that it was impossible to forget you.” He said the last 
words in a low voice, almost as if he were repeating them to himself. She made no 
answer, but pulled up by a gate at the side of the road, and stood leaning over it. 
He naturally did the same. For a moment they looked at the field that gradually 
stretched itself before them out of the darkness. 

‘*T am glad Mrs. Lant thinks me lovely,” she said presently, without a shade of 
vanity in her voice, ‘‘ but it would be terrible never to be forgotten ; it opens a vista 
of eternal unrest. Luckily beauty is mortal. A little age, a few dragging years, and 
I shall be forgotten with the plainest.” Her manner was distant—her words repelled 
him. 

‘* This too is like the talk of a year ago,” he said. ‘*Do you remember our 
attempts at philosophy? But it is an odd way of looking at it.” 

‘* It is my own way.” And she opened the gate with a little impetuous movement 
that sent it swinging back. ‘‘ This isa short way to our house,” she explained. ‘‘ It 
is longer by the road. I like going through gateways, too. Do you?” She wasa 
step in advance of him, and looked back as she spoke. 

‘*But you would not have come this way alone ?” 

‘Yes I should. There is no one to look after me,” she said quickly, as if to make 
him understand the situation. ‘‘ I live alone with my mother, who is a chronic invalid. 
We have only two maids—that is the whole establishment, and the house is small and 
lonely. I could not let her be left alone with one maid, while the other went round to 
bring me home from parties.” 

‘** Are there no flys ?” 

‘““Oh, yes. But four-and-sixpence! That is too extravagant.”” They were 
crossing the field, they were nearly at the other end from that at which they had 
entered. The shadows had lifted, had carried themselves farther on, and instead there 
was about them a soft greyness that was like a dream or the scenery of one. ‘I 
remember your saying last year———” She had turned to speak ; she stumbled and 
nearly fell. He sprang forward and caught her. She drew back almost with a start ; 
they stood for a moment looking at each other half hesitating, then went on. 

‘*It was so stupid of me to stumble, but I never see well in the dark.” He held 
out his hand almost unconsciously. It touched hers ; he felt that she was trembling. 

‘* Let me see for you,” he said, and drew the hand he had touched through his arm. 
** You will be safe now,” he added, and he could not help the tenderness in his voice. 

‘* Yes,” and she gave a sigh that seemed to come from a sense of security. 

‘* Yet you were going back alone?” 

‘** There is a wood after this,” she said, not heeding his remark ; ‘‘ it is just at the 
end of the field. It sounds quite romantic.” 
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‘* But would you have gone through the wood alone?” All power to talk seemed 
to be leaving him, he was so content to watch her in the dim light, to listen to her 
voice. 

‘*There’s no danger or romance either in our poor wood, though I can fancy 
anything as I scurry along,” she said. ‘‘ Besides, there’s fascination in danger. 
One’s heart beats while one holds one’s breath for fear ; one’s soul stays at home, is 
with one keenly if one can imagine there is a chance that the next minute a vagrant’s 
blunderbuss may hurl it out of one’s body for ever.” 

‘* You are a strange creature,” he said, more to himself than toher. In some odd 
way he was wondering if this walk would ever end ; he felt as if it were the whole of 
his life, the reason for which he had been born, that after it nothing else would be 
worth doing, that though the years would have to be they would all date from this 
sweet night and be filled with memories of the girl beside him. 

‘‘Am I strange ?”’ she answered ; ‘‘ it is only because I have been so much alone. 
I have to make my own ways of thinking from sheer ignorance of how other people 
make theirs.” 

‘It is better to make them one’s self,” he said. They had entered the wood, the 
trees whispered and stirred in strange depths of blackness about them; the pathway 
was narrow, almost insensibly they drew a little nearer together ; it was all like an 
enchantment, to each unsuspected by the other. ‘‘It is better to make your own ways 
of thinking, of living, of feeling.”” The last word came slowly. ‘‘I know that you do, 
it is why you are so unlike other women.” 

** How do you know that I am unlike other women?” she asked. ‘‘ We have only 
met half-a-dozen times, and our talk has been like that about us, a stream of froth 
and bubbles, and ours a part of it.” 

‘* Six times—once was enough——”’ he stopped. His brain was whirling ; he tried 
with desperation to think of the woman far away, but he could only remember that her 
eyes were dull, her hair faded, that there were no tones in her voice to which his heart 
vibrated. And this girl—sweetest joy her every word held out to him, yet he never 
for a moment mistook the end. ‘‘ There are some people,” he went On, almost 
incoherently it seemed to himself, ‘‘ whose histories are in their eyes, their movements 

-who betray their nature ; who——” he broke off for a moment, then went on again. 
‘* It does not take much time or vast space to accomplish all things, or many words 
to tell one——” He stopped and listened to himself while he spoke, as though he were 
listening to another person. The touch of her hand on his arm bewildered him ; the 
dark branches moving dreamily above parted here and there, so that he could see 
her face more clearly beneath the deep grey sky. 

‘* 1 know what you mean,” she answered, in so low a voice that he stooped to catch 
her every word. ‘‘ There are some things one knows and hears and sees with another 
sense—— 

‘*Do you understand what it is,” he said, interrupting her, ‘‘to stand in the 
darkness and see through a chink the light that means life and happiness—and yet to 
know that you cannot break down the barrier between?” He stopped again, not 
knowing how to go on. She looked up at the trees. 

‘*T suppose if one could climb so high, and a star fell out from the sky, and one 
looked through the little hole it left, one would see heaven while one shivered with cold 
and hunger in this world, and knew one would never get through to the other. What 
nonsense we are talking,” she said, with a sudden change of voice—and they were 
silent. He looked down at her again. 

‘*T wonder why we met ?”’ he whispered. 

‘* For this, perhaps,” she said, dreamily ; ‘‘ for this walk home together.” 

‘‘Home?” He repeated the word half wonderingly. The home of their life’s 
joy, of their keenest future memories, lay with themselves as they went down the 
pathway through the wood. ‘‘Is it worth it?” 

‘* Worth what ?” she asked, not catching his meaning. 

‘*This walk—to-night—is it worth what it will cost us? Oh, my darling, my 
lovely one, is it worth it?” He stopped and waited for her answer, as though upon it 
hung life or death. 

‘* Yes,” she whispered, ‘‘ yes, it is worth it.” 

He put his arms round her. ‘‘ My dear one, my darling, if you knew what it was 
to hear you say it, it is the whole world ;” and he kissed her with a wild happiness at 
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his heart that had yet across it the flick of a whip that wastorture. ‘‘ Kiss me just 
once,” he entreated, ‘‘ and then—and then—but you make me forget all things.” 

‘* What would you remember ?” she asked, and raised her face. There was a look 
of shy happiness upon it, in the frightened eyes a sense of security, in the hands that 
still touched his shoulders, a clinging that showed how satisfied she was—how trusting. 
With a jerk it brought him to his senses ; with something like desperation he drew back. 

‘* Are we nearly there ?” he asked in a broken voice. ‘‘Is it far?” She looked at 
him in astonishment ; the blood mounted to her face; her cheeks burnt with shame. 
‘*Have we much farther to go?” He hurried her on a few steps, then she spoke— 
with an effort, for she could not understand him. 

‘*We are nearly there. See, here is a gate; it is the little one at the end of our 
garden. We have a long straggling garden, it reaches down to the wood.” He was 
not listening to her, he was going through a mental struggle of which she guessed 
nothing. They entered the garden; the gate closed with a sharp click. They went 
on a few yards in silence, then she stopped. He divined instantly that here they were 
to part. Her power over him came back and made him reckless. 

‘** Are we to meet again ?” he asked, supplicatingly. 

‘* Again?” She repeated the word wonderingly. It was so strange a question to 
ask. Were they likely ever to part again? ‘‘ But when are you going back to town 
—not to-morrow, now?” 

‘*T will stay if you tell me. I can’t go and leave you. I must see you again.” 
She moved a few steps on towards the house still hidden behind the trees. 

‘*Perhaps you had better go now,” she said. ‘‘ There is a little winding path 
from here up to a side door by which I enter; you might not find your way back. 
You had better go.” She stopped, and her manner unwittingly betrayed that she was 
waiting for a tender good-night. He looked round the garden ; even in the dim light 
he could tell that it was almost uncultivated, yet full of sweet-scented flowers. 

‘* Bushes and trees and shadows,” he said absently. 

‘* And all of them hung with dreams,” she answered. ‘‘ See, there is the house. 
You must go, or I shall have to explain you, and to-night I want to think,” she 
added, with soft happiness in her voice. 


“I can’t let you go,” he said desperately, ‘‘ till you have promised that we shall 
meet again. I can’t leave you like this.” 

‘*Of course we shall meet again.” She looked at him in wonder. 

** When?” 


‘*To-morrow. You won't go to-morrow, now ?” 

‘* Not if you wish me to stay.” 

‘¢} do, I do.” 

‘* Do you long to see me, as I long to see you? Do you understand what you are 
to me?” he whispered. 

‘* Yes,” she whispered back. He took her face between his two hands and looked 
down at it. 

‘* You look so happy,” he said wonderingly ; ‘‘ so content.” 

‘*T am,” she said softly. 

‘* Why?” 

She hesitated a moment ; then she answered in a soft voice that was full of joy, 
‘* Because you—you love me.” He took his hands away, he drew back and tried to 
speak ; fora moment he could not, then the words came with almost dogged firmness. 

‘*T did not say that—I am engaged to be married.” 

‘*Engaged to be married?” she repeated, as though she did not comprehend the 
meaning of the words. 

‘*Did you not know? I thought you knew it last year.” 

‘*] heard it,” she answered with strange distinctness ; ‘‘ but I did not believe it—it 
did not seem as if it could be true. I have not even thought of it since. You cannot 
love her?” she said, bewildered. 

‘* I do,” he said firmly, and set his teeth together. In words at least he would be 
true; for did not words bind? All the rest mattered only to one’s self. A cold wind 
seemed to pass over her, she shivered and shook with it, it swept into her heart, that 
felt it with a shock of pain. 

‘** That night at the F ’s ball you were with me all the evening, danced with no 
one else. Did you love her then?” she asked calmly. 
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‘‘Ves,” he answered; and then with sudden passion he went on, ‘‘ You drive me 
mad. I cannot see you and withstand your fascination, but I am bound to her, and I 
love her.” 

‘*You love me too?” The tone was almost desperate. 

‘*No. I cannot love two women——” 

‘* You are very truthful,” she interrupted. 

‘* You fascinate me and carry me away as she does not, but I love her only, and I 
am going to marry her.” 

**] don’t want you to marry me,” she said, and laughed mockingly. ‘‘ You will 
know that soon. But I love you.” Her voice grew soft and tender, and she stretched 
out her hands piteously into the darkness. ‘‘ But I love you,” she repeated. ‘‘ Did I 
not let you kiss me just now, and kiss you back again? If I could do that and not 
love you, I should be—be—like the women who are—wicked. Did you think me “haz, 
since you treated me so? I am not indeed, and I love you. Oh, my dear, my dear!” 
He took her hands; she let him hold them as if to steady herself, but she kept him far 
off, so that he could not reach her. A sob of agony was in her throat, her face was 
white and set. For a moment she looked at him helplessly ; then with a great effort 
she seemed to catch up strength again and nerve to listen or to speak. 

‘*T am not worth your loving, my sweetest,” he said. 

‘* Perhaps not,” she answered wearily ; ‘‘ but still I do love you, and I am glad to 
know it. It is my justification for to-night—the only one the world holds, though it 
would not recognize even that.” 

‘* My dear one, you humiliate me. I feel like a scoundrel.” 

‘*You are a man, and human,” she said almost cynically. ‘‘ Tell me again, I 
fascinated you so that you forgot all things ?” 

‘* You did that,” he answered simply. 

**So much that you could not help coming back with me to-night—you could never 
resist coming to me in spite of —of——” 

‘“ Ves, that is so.” 

‘*T understand—I understand it all perfectly. Now you must go.” 

‘* Say you forgive me——” 

**Oh, yes.” 

‘‘And say that you love me once more.” She looked up, her eyes met his, her 
lips trembled. 

‘*T love you,” she repeated. 

‘*T am not worth it.” 

She gave a long sigh, as she answered, ‘‘ No, no; perhaps not.” She laughed 
shrilly. Her voice startled him. ‘‘It would be /visfe enough if love went only to 
those worthy of it—so /¢riste for those who need it most. Tell me,” she went on, with 
the swift change of manner so peculiar to her, and in the voice that always made his 
heart stir, ‘‘ does she love you much?” 

He was silent for a moment; then he answered, with the determination that was 
in his voice whenever he spoke of his position, ‘‘ She adores me.” 

‘*Ah!” and she caught her breath. ‘‘I am glad. It is a terrible thing to be 
half-loved.”” She put out her hands. There was something in the movement that 
made him try to reach down to her, but she drew back. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she said. 
‘© No, all that is finished,” she added quickly. 

‘‘Not good-bye. I ought to go to-morrow, but I will stay if you——” 

‘No, no.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘*T shall be busy.”” She spoke like a woman in a dream, and with a smile that was 
almost ghostly. It seemed as if more and more light gathered on her face, so that he 
might see it. ‘I shall be busy,” she said; ‘‘for Allan Wiiliams comes in the 
evening.” 

**Who is he?” 

‘*The man I am going to marry ;”” and slowly her arms fell down to her sides. 

‘The man you are going to marry!” he exclaimed, in amazement. 

“Ves.” 

‘* But not a moment ago you said that you loved me?” 

‘« And it is true—I do,” she answered steadfastly. 

“Well?” 
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‘*T have cared for Allan these two years,”—she did not say ‘‘loved,” but he did 
not notice it—‘‘ and he adores me,” she cried, with a passion that betrayed the pain 
she was suffering, ‘‘and he makes love to no other woman in between ; he is true to 
me—true to me, and I——” 

** And you?” 

‘* And I am going to marry him.” 

‘Then why did you say you loved me?” 

‘It was true—I did, Ido. I think you should have loved me before you took me 
in your arms and kissed me; or, not loving me, should have pretended that you did, 
though you were false an hour later. If it had not saved me pain, it would have 
saved me shame and bitter humiliation.” She spoke in a sad, weary voice, that had 
not a spark of anger. ‘‘ Now go,” she added. 

‘*T can’t understand you,” he said, staring at her as though he wondered if they 
were both awake. 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘‘I know that. You never would, though you lived a 
thousand years.” 

‘* There is this other man ?” he asked again, still incredulous. 

‘* Yes, and has been these two years past.” 

‘** And you love me?” 

‘*Yes. I have loved you a little for a long time. Last year at the F—-—’s—that 
night—I loved you much. To-night, from the moment you stood beside me at the 
Warren, I have loved you more.” 

** And to-morrow ?” 

‘* To-morrow I shall watch for Allan. He will come by the 7.5 train; all the 
evening he will tell me how much he loves me. We shall stroll about this garden 
together,” and she looked round dreamily ; ‘‘ we shall talk of our marriage and make 
plans. I shall bring him to stand just here where we have stood together to-night— 
oh, go—go,” she cried, drawing back almost as if she were recoiling from him, “ you 
must go, and now—now! Itis late; I will shut the gate after you, it must be locked.” 
In a moment they were by the gate ; he turned to speak, she shook her head ; he 
passed through the gateway and looked at her from the other side. He knew as he 
did so that her face—her face as he saw it now perhaps for the last time—would haunt 
him all his life. 

‘* Good-bye,” he said. 

‘* Good-bye,” she answered. 

‘* Tell me once more,” he said, lingering, ‘‘ this other man? ” 

‘* He will be all my life,” she said, and locked the gate. 

‘*And 1?” 

‘You will have been an interlude.” She took out the key and clutched it. 
‘*Good-bye,” she turned round to say once more, then slowly walked away. Ina 
moment the trees had hidden her from his sight. 

She heard his footsteps growing fainter and fainter along the pathway through the 
wood. She stopped and listened to themcuriously. She stood on the spot where 
they had lingered. He had put her shoes down on alow bush. They made a white 
patch on the sombre green. She remembered that his hands had touched them, and 
she covered them with kisses. 

‘*Hetty,” she said to the servant who let her in, ‘‘I want a letter to go by the 
early post.” 

She sat down and wrote : 


** Dear Allan,—Come by the 7.5 train to-morrow. It shall be as you wish ; it is all one to 
me. If you care for me enough to have me on those terms, J am yours.—E. B.” 


She went up stairs and listened at her mother’s door, but all was still. She entered 
her own room, and with an unsteady hand put down the light. Her shoes fell to the 
ground, she looked at them as if unable to pick them up, and walking round them 
went to the window, opened it, and looked out towards the dark wood. She was 
trembling, and could not stand; she sank on her knees, grasping the casement for 
support. ‘*Thank Heaven, I had some strength,” she said. ‘‘In the future, | 
suppose, I shall hate him—I shall scorn and loathe him, perhaps; but to-night—l 
love him.” 
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YING amongst the long silky grasses, with the rustling tatters of shed 
banana leaves intermixing, within the gardens of Kerepuna, the native 
coast capital of New Guinea, it is an easy transition of the mind to let 
centuries slip away in this equatorial home of unobstructed nature, as 
we have already allowed the many thousands of miles to go from us with 
the bustle and roar of that vast throbbing heart of civilization, London. 
Here I rest, afar from smoke and turmoil and all nerve 
torturing inventions, on this winter afternoon of August—if 
it can be called winter, in this land of perpetual heat, and 
glowing sun—under the deep shadow of a broad-leafed 
mammy-apple tree which is again overshadowed by the lofty 
up-shooting, feathery-topped betel and cocoa-nut palms 
that rub their bleached gray trunks against one another, 
and mingle their sap-green and sienna-tinted fronds together 
with a soft rustling whisper indescribably soothing, when 
it is joined to the distant murmuring of the ocean constantly 
fretting against the great barrier walls of coral. 

The frayed ribbons of the nearly ripe bananas wave in 
wan ' Gaulk- es Ohi front of me, and as they dip into the tall grasses and croton 

SPEARS, AND GARDENS or — leaves, form delicious intersections of trellis work through 
KEREPUNA. which I can look towards the workers and loungers out- 
side, some in cool shadow and others basking in the fierce 

golden lustre of those fiery beams. 

It is a working day at Kerepuna, as I walk along the streets, deserted by all save 
the young mothers nursing their dogs, pigs, and babies, for they are very impartial in 
their maternal duties, the sucking pigs and blind puppies getting equal share with the 
bronzy little cupids and cherubs ; the very old females preparing the yams and taro for 
the home-coming of the workers ; and here and there within small sheds, mourners, all 
blackened over with plumbago, waiting with appalling patience, over the thinly covered 
remains of the dead relative, and guarding it from the attacks of the older village pets, 
as they wander about sniffing or grunting aimlessly amongst a perfect dog and pig 
elysium of perfumes, until attracted by some odour more particularly powerful and 
grateful to their nostrils ; overhead, within the shadow of the eaves, the tame cockatoos 
perch like sp%cks of snow white upon the ivory tones of bleaching skulls—-trophies of 
fierce battle and mementoes of more sickening feasts, there they hang over the door- 
ways of bis’ 2 shadows, while the birds chatter and break the general silence with the 
language tl y have acquired, or their own original harsh screamings. 

I feel g' 1 to leave this almost deserted native city, with its five lofty spires and its 
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picturesque, pile-raised huts, quaint though it is, for the groves where the workers are, 
and exchange the mortality-laden air for the heavy yet sweet atmosphere of the 
gardens—glad to fling myself down amongst the moist verdure after my hot walk over 
the burning sands and imagine myself two thousand years younger than I really am, 
if there be any truth in the creed of Buddha, and surrounded by the originals of those 
splendid antiques which the Greeks have left us as a constant reminder and reproach 
of our own physical degeneracy. 

Here I find the gods all represented, in the dusky crowd that have gathered about 
me, leaving their work to inspect the stranger and compare the unwholesome colour 
of his skin with their own rich satin limbs, completely nude gods, and nearly nude 
goddesses poising in unstudied and graceful attitudes like perfect works of art freshly 
cast in bronze. 

I can see Hercules, leaning upon his club, in the form of a Kerepuna brave nearly 
seven feet high, with limbs splendidly developed, and rounded shoulders, as he care- 
lessly slouches with his mighty weight supported by a huge gnarled branch of gleaming 
cotton-tree, and his grave, good-tempered face, surmounted by clustering locks, bent 
forward. As he lazily examines me, an amused light smoulders in his dark brown 
eyes, while a humorous smile parts his finely curved lips, and reveals the only defect 
which I can perceive about him (though to him a special mark of attraction), teeth 
blackened by the habit of lime and betel chewing. 

Apollo Belvedere, minus his mantle, leans with a wanton abandonment against a 
palm trunk, a boy of about sixteen, his carefully frizzed hair standing out a foot round 
his comely face like a golden frame—the dandies dye their dark tresses yellow, and 
wreathe them with scarlet blossoms of the hibiscus—he is ornamented with finely woven 
hair armlets, a necklet formed of polished human teeth, and a breast ornament made from 
carved black palm wood and decorated with boar’s-tusks, red beads, coral, and small 
shells with an appendage, fashioned like a fringe, made from brown native-spun cloth, 
and the paradise bird feathers gathered at the base with links of minute shells. It is 
held round his neck by a braided and twisted hair band, linked at regular intervals by 
the same shells and with hollow nuts which dangle from the ends and rattle as he 
moves. This ornament signified him to be a lover, or on the hunt for a wife, a price- 
less breastplate which, as he lifts up the feather fringe and laughs to some young maiden 
while he reveals the tiny pocket behind, makes the brown cheeks glow with sudden 
crimson as she also laughs before darting away. 

Pan is also represented with his reed-pipes in the form of a middle-aged and 
somewhat undersized musician—that is undersized when I leave my own proportions 
out of the question, and compare him with the models beside me. He sat half-hidden 
by the long grass, for he was a cripple, holding the pipes in one hand while the other 
rested a stick on the iguana-covered top of a native drum, but he was not then playing, 
for he like the others had paused to watch what my audacity would do next. I bought 
the reeds from him afterwards, with much tobacco, but the drum he would not 
part with. 

I did not examine the female portion too closely, for jealous glances followed mine 
when they hovered too near to the vicinity of the ‘‘ raumaus” or grass petticoats. The 
maidens were free enough themselves, and did not limit their curiosity to distant 
glances, but gathered about me, and some even ventured to touch my arms and face 
with the tips of their fingers, and this the fathers and brothers did not appear to 
mind so long as I lay carelessly looking skywards or at the warriors; but if at a 
bolder touch I turned about to see the face belonging to the fingers, then I 
observed a clutch made at clubs and spears, and a sudden wrinkling of brows which 
warned me, if I valued the juxtaposition of flesh and bones as they had been originally 
bequeathed to me, that I had better confine my attentions to the male portion only: 
yet I caught sufficient between these spear-clutchings and brow-bendings to satisfy 
myself that the women so jealously guarded, although possessing features and figures 
comely enough, are not to be compared to the exquisite proportions of their guardians. 
They are small and tattoo their bodies from the neck to the waist with so close a pattern 
that they appear as if clad in a tight-fitting jersey, woven in blue a’ 1 brown, while 
their bunchy double raumaus, worn about the hips like a kilt, entirely sp ils the contour 
of their lines. The nose ornaments too, and the lobes of their ears weig! d down nearly 
to the shoulders by heavy earrings of shells, require living up tofrom New Guinea 
standpoint to regard as attractive. But they are lively and merry in t ir ways when 
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the first reserve has worn off, and leave all the decorum to their men folks who appear 
to be well under their control. 

As I cool down after my walk we are becoming friendly, and by signs introducing 
ourselves, so that, by the time I have studied the group in detail, and they have satisfied 
their curiosity regarding me, and become content as to my intentions, Hercules is 
by my side with his massive arm encircling my neck, while the others are treating me 
like a friend and brother instead of having me trussed for the pot—offering me the 
betel nut and the lime from their calabashes, which I chew with the gravity the occasion 
demands, while some of the dandy friends of Apollo get ready the ‘‘bau-bau” or 
native pipe as the workers go back to their earth-scratching and taro-gathering, 
and we all prepare to spend a pleasant afternoon. 

One youth spreads out a piece of native worked matting for my inspection, and as 
we trade for it with koko (tobacco), I cannot help admiring the variety and pre- 
cision of the designs upon it as well as 
upon the lime calabashes and bau-baus— 
delicate designs and correct lines over 
which great skill and true art taste is 
shown, as well as on the rich carvings of 
their canoe-prows, paddles, wooden maces, 
swords, arrows and axe handles, and I 
marvel where this nation of naked savages 
can have acquired their art education. 
These carvings are cut out entirely with 
sharpened flints and broken shells, for they 
have no iron instruments, or, at least, had 
none before the European traders ven- 
tured amongst them, and still prefer for 
ornamental work their original tools. I 
discover, as we become better able to under- 
stand each other, that great patience as 
well as great skill is required for the work. 
A vast amount of loving care is expended 
upon their weapons and particularly their 
war implements ; those arrows which are 
poisoned being elaborated two and three 
feet from the fish or human bone tip. One 
bundle of arrows which I purchased from 
them, and which they carefully wrapped up 
for me so that I might not be scratched, 
being wonderful in variety, no two alike in 
design—dangerous treasures of savageart, 
as the poison is so virulent that the slightest 

wae piercing of the skin will cause a most pain- 
1. Spearing fish among the coral. 2. Canoe paddles. ful and lingering death if not cauterized 
3. Fishing spears. 4. Grass petticoat, or raama. 1 < 5 > ia 2 z 

5. Fishing net. immediately. The poison with which they 

anoint the tips is procured from a decom- 

posed corpse already poisoned, into which they dip their spears and arrows, while the 

idea for their designs is taken from animals or flowers as the ancients did. This, with 

the happy knack which they have of seizing chance effects, such as a twist or knuckle 

in the wood, and turning it adroitly into some object to which they may fancy it bears 

a slight resemblance, gives the infinite variety, and reveals them to be possessed in a 

very high degree of the gift of imagination and poetry, as well as artistic power of 
adaptation and imitation. 

Some of the arrows have a natural bend and projection, these when the signs are 
studied present in some cases a hunchback, or a figure carrying a load, ora figure with 
arms akimbo or crossed, as the natural formation seized the artist’s fancy or sense of the 
humorous or ridiculous. Some represent snakes with the markings of the body freely 
translated into ornamental scrollwork ; the face and human figure are represented in a 
series of scrolls ; the eyes, nose, mouth, nipples, knees, &c., so many points and termi- 
nations. There are no rude or grotesque imitations as we see in other savage carvings, 
but an idea caught and elevated, or mystified to bring out a hidden and significant 
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meaning which may be read only by the initiated : and all this is the more to be admired 
ina nation of so-called savages who prefer, while capable of ornamenting so highly and 
weaving so skilfully, to go entirely nude. They will not trade for the gaudy clothes 
which seem to attract the untutored eyes of other savage tribes, and make no attempt 
to cover themselves in any manner, except by ornament, and only seem to disfigure their 
women through the spirit of jealousy which they are more susceptible to than any other 
nation with whom I have mixed. The male portions decorate their heads, and at times 
their arms and necks, most lavishly, so that a full-dressed warrior with his ornamental 
hair-comb, flower-wreath, necklace, nose-bar, armlets and cassowary tufts, is both a 
splendid and formidable spectacle ; whereas the divine form of the woman is obscured by 
the tattooing, and rendered disproportionate by her bulging skirts. They also cut the 
tresses of the women close to the head, whereas the men are shown in the full 
perfection of nature, unconcealed and uncurbed. In their courtships beauty is not a 
question where the woman is concerned, but s 
the man in that respect must be above 
reproach. He buys his wife only after she 
has chosen him, it may be from a dozen or 
two of other claimants, for though he may 
have wealth enough to satisfy the parents, 
if he has not beauty enough to please her he 
has no chance of succeeding ; and where the 
courted damsel can look for herself, and the 
suitor has no tailor to fall back upon for 
aid to conquer, her choice is no lottery 
ticket but a substantial reality. 

I find also, as in the case of the matting, 
of which I give an illustration, that the in- 
spiration was drawn from the cloud forms. 
They look about them for an idea and, 
failing earth subjects, they will seize upon 
the curve of a passing cloud and idealize 
it to suit the symbols they are working 
out; for in all they do they have grades, 
hidden meanings or tales to tell, and they 
will not tell them more openly than they 
can avoid. If their meaning is significant 
enough to those whom they address they 
are content, but they strive very keenly 
after originality of treatment. I find also 
that their taste in colouring is subdued and 
refined on their houses, canoes and other 
articles. I saw nodiscordant or gaudy con- 
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: ol lari _ fav. - ‘I. Shield. 2. Mantrapping at Yule Island. 
trasts; red not too glaring is a favourite 3. 4 man trap. 4. Bow. 5. Spears. 
colour, red inclining to brown or crimson, 6. Arrows. 


never raw; black and white with perhaps 

touches of yellow. I saw no blue at all, and no green except the unavoidable bluish 
shade which the tattoo markings leave upon the skin—this with the rich copper-tint 
makes a most harmonious contrast in low tones. Gray I find to be the general tone 
over all houses, grasses, and foliage. 

For the carvings upon their lime calabashes, war-shields, bau-baus, canoe-prows, 
and lakatois they use a pointed firebrand, burning in the design when the calabashes 
are green, and drying them afterwards. Their matting they indent with a simple 
sharp-pointed stick while the moisture is still in the fibre, by which operation after it 
dries it becomes arabesqued and embossed, the indented portions drying a shade darker 
or lighter as the rays fall upon them. 

It seems to be a curious circumstance that they should spend so much labour on 
the arrows which they poison and only make use of on the rare occasions when the 
enemy is beyond their capture, and when, as a last resource, they throw those highly 
decorated shafts away without a hope of recovery. Certainly revenge is a passion 
which we weak mortals are apt to cherish as carefully as love, indeed in many cases 
the passion lasts longer, and instead of abating with the gratification seems rather to 
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increase in strength the longer it is cherished and the more it is fed. This may be 
some explanation, another may be that these decorations mean curses indelibly carved 
in the black wood and picked out with white. From what I know of the character of 
these natives i incline to the opinion that where the figure of a man is designed it 
carries with it the anathema of the shooter and the doom of the receiver portrayed 
upon it; and where a snake is represented, as it is always depicted having its mouth 
open and the point emerging like a fang, it is a symbol of death; at any rate, with the 
deadly fluid with which the spear is anointed there can be no question as to the 
intention of its mission. 

When they go out on an ordinary fighting expedition it is much in the same spirit 
as did our Border barons in the olden times—partly to avenge a death or return a raid 
from the rival tribe, and partly when their trading vessels come home unsuccessful, 
and they find their larder getting low. I dare say to cutsiders the idea of a cannibal 
is inexpressibly shocking and revolting, but after living amongst them and discovering 
in them the same traits of honesty, honour, even chivalry, as might have been found 
in the beef-and-mutton-eating knights of old, this feeling of horror dies away; and 
we can understand how a people may be cannibal through long custom and tradition 
without being innately more ferocious than the peaceful citizen who buys his steak 
or chop at the humane-looking, good-tempered butcher round the corner. Personally, 

, although out of a purely disinter- 
ested friendship, I have been offered 
a piece of human broil, I never 
tasted it, but this I regarded as a 
prejudice bred from custom en- 
tirely. As I might pause before I 
attempted beetle-pie, however deli- 
cately dressed up, also, if I could 
overcome this early prejudice, I 
would not, any more than the 
Papuan native cares to do, be 
induced to taste a European, 
, : = , : s knowing them and their failings 
LIME CALABASHES AND MATTING, NEW GUINEA. as I do. Yet, except from that 
early prejudice, which will not 
be overcome, I do not know of any more reasonable objections which can be set 
up against a good, simple-living, moral, and healthy-fed savage, or even an opium- 
flavoured Chinaman (which, they tell me, is very sweet), than can be set up by 
vegetarians against the flesh of the ox, sheep, or pig. Of course, when it comes to 
the taking of life, then the same objection applies all round, and that is about the only 
philosophical objection which we can raise on the subject. 

The New Guinea native in his hours of peace and friendship is all that can be desired 
—faithful, humane, courteous; in his hours of wrath and revenge he is no more a 
demon than you will meet any day in civilized England. When he sets out on these 
expeditions of revenge and food-providing, he goes with the Border chief’s set object 
of not risking more than he can avoid; he sets out on the war-trail secretly and 
silently, watches for his opportunity when he may find the enemy unprepared, then he 
pounces upon him, pithing him with his man-trap, plunging his spear into him, and 
felling him with his club, and afterwards, like a prudent hunter, cuts him up into 
serviceable pieces, and carries him straightway home to utilize. If they are forced 
into battle they will fight boldly and fiercely ; there is no giving way or surrender, the 
termination of the battle meaning that he either will have food, or be food ; his poisoned 
spears or arrows are not used here ; the hunting weapons are ordinary arrows, clubs, 
axes, spears, and man-traps, and both sides fight on equal terms, and with similar 
intentions. After a man has lived amongst them for a time he begins to think it rather 
a compliment to be considered good enough to eat. I did not feel very highly flattered 
when, after asking a native who was leisurely feeling my muscles if I was good ki-ki 
(food), he replied with rather a wry face: ‘‘No, no; too salt; no good. Chinaman 
very good.” 

Although very patient in their art labour, and showing no object of ornament as 
being too trivial for their care, upon their lakatois, or trading vessels, they lavish their 
very choicest workmanship. 
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These lakatois, or large trading vessels, represent what man-of-war frigates do 
with us, or what an East Indiaman of the olden times was when there were pirates to 
be guarded against, as well as storms to encounter. For ordinary purposes, such as 
fishing, they use single, mat-sailed canoes, each family possessing one and some- 
times more, for they are great sailors and fishermen, as well as industrious in their 
gardens; and these everyday canoes, or catamarans, are fashioned as simply as is 
consistent with utility: a tree-trunk adzed out, and with out-riggers composed of 
branches roped together, with a straight branch for the mast, and the matting stretched 
on to a frame of bamboo, and only a few fringes of dried palm fronds by way of 
streamers. The shape of these sails vary according to the particular fancy of each tribe 
—square-shaped, or on the upper edge, crescent-cut, with pointed horns. With these 
they can dash along at a great rate and with perfect safety, without danger of 
capsizing, even although appearing top-heavy, supported and held on to the water 
as they are by those wide-spreading out-riggers. The sail being a fixture to the 
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framework has to be shifted bodily round when they want to tack, but this they 
manage with great dexterity. 

But the lakatoi is the property of the tribe, over the building of which years are 
spent, each individual carpenter contributing his labour, and all lavishly assisting to 
embellish and enrich. When not required, it is safely placed high and dry in the most 
sheltered and shady spot, and carefully covered with matting. It is only brought out 
once a year, when the harvest is over and the long voyage westward is to be made for 
trading purposes ; and when that time comes it is the excitement of the village. 

These lakatois are very large, the most stately being at times one hundred to two 
hundred feet long, with lofty platforms above the hull, where the steersman can sit 
high and dry, and the cargo may be carried securely. They have three sails, the tops 
being cut like a divided swallow-tail, and the bottom terminating in a sharp point, 
while from thte edges stream long ribbons of palm fronds, and hair-made ropes, from 
which swing human and dog skulls, shells and tufts of the dark cassowary, or gayer 
plumage of the parrots, kingfishers, and paradise-bird tails. These sails, although so 
immense as to spread, they are able to shift and veer about with the greatest rapidity, 
now upright, now broadways or upside-down, as they wish to catch or avoid the passing 
air-currents. 

Along the upper edge of the hull is a line of rich carving of about two feet in width, 
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almost covered when they are sailing by fringes of shells and feathers, and the 
railings which they fasten to the frame of the outrigger, and to which they attach 
their cargo of taros, yams, bananas, cocoa-nuts, prepared fish, oyster shells, skull 
trophies, carvings and earthenware, the preparation and produce of a year, which they 
carry westward to the flat lands to barter for rice and sago. 

At both ends of the ship are raised highly decorated prows, with flagstaffs and 
plume-sticks attached, which project boldly into the air above the upper deck. They 
have also sharp prongs running out from narrow platforms beyond the prows, with 
hand-rails, fastened round these prongs to transfix the vessel they wish to board, and 
the narrow platform to be the gangway for the boarders. A complete lakatoi is 
capable of holding two or three hundred passengers; and when they go to sea the 
best fighting men are aboard, dressed in all their war accoutrements. 

A brave sight it is when the sailing season has arrived, and the vessels from 
east and south capes, who are 
friendly with those of Kerepuna, 
come dashing through the reefs, 
and wait to pick up their con- 
sorts as they go along. Then 
there is to be seen some daring 
feats of seamanship and great com- 
petition in the get-up of the adven- 
turers, while they show off their 
skill ashore with shooting and 
spear - throwing, engaging in 
friendly contests of wrestling on 
the sands, while the young women 
and old men look on and applaud 
or deride, the old women being too 
busily engaged cooking for the 
visitors to lift their eyes from the 
yam-plates. 

Then the camp fires flare out at 
night and scare away the evil 
spirits, who fly back to the dark- 
ness of the close thickets, and the 
spirit mediums do a thriving trade 
with their grotesque masks and 
eerie performances; and young 
girls utter shrieks of pretended 
fright (for they don’t believe a bit 
in these spirit manifestations), and 
rush into the shady by-lanes, with 
the young braves after them, 
getting mixed up and lost amidst 
the dewy leafage, much after the 
same unsophisticated manner that 
country nymphs are apt to do 
at the shows and fairs in Old 
England. 

Next morning they are off by A LOOK INTO THE INTERIOR, NEW GUINEA. 
daybreak, with the loudly ex- 
pressed well-wishes of those left behind following after them, their sharp points dashing 
the snowy foam on either side, and the flying fish and dolphins leading the way along 
the intersections of deep water between the coral reefs, their dark figures crowding the 
decks and platforms, some fishing with their many-pronged fishing-spears and nets as 
they go along, while others attend to the cargo or get ready their weapons for the 
chance enemy. 

With eyes sharp as eagles few of the sea denizens who venture near the barges 
escape ; a sudden jab downwards of the prongs as the fishers hang over the sides and 
up comes the wriggling fish, to be quickly pitched on the embers of their pot-fires, and 
broiled and devoured by those who are hungry. It is all a series of change, mirth, 
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and excitement, the swinging about of sails and sea manceuvres, the creaking of grass 
cordage, beating of the drums, and whistling of the reed-pipes. Time is not much 
object, for they know exactly how long it takes to travel, and how long that eastern 
simoom will last ; so that as they pass along the shores they will bring to anchor any- 
where that they see the volumes of smoke rising from behind the mangroves, to join 
in the walloby hunt if the natives are friends, or to challenge and fight the tribe who 
they think may be weakened by the absence of their warriors. 

It is a freebooting expedition, a mercantile venture, and a pleasure trip all combined, 
and their lusty spirits are boisterous and ready for any feat. Past the lofty mountains 
of Cloudy Bay—the Astrolabe Ranges, and the Owen Stanley Giants, who rear up 
fourteen thousand feet among the clouds, like the Sierra Nevada mountains in summer, 
softly blue-gray, like a cobalt and Indian ink wash, with white clusters of vapour 
cumulus all about its precipitous sides, and breaking the harshness of the outlines, 
with the nearer ranges, dim, purple, and deliciously cool in colour and soft in aérial 
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effect ; villages nestling on the sands, with valleys of shadow behind, and deep gorges 
down which water courses the torrents pour in the rainy season—now dry and 
velvety with the heat fumes, and broken sharply upon by the waving palm-groves. 

From these villages dart vessels to join the fleet passing outside, gliding over 
waters only enough ruffled to blur the reflections of the hills, and blend them with the 
whites and purples of the clouds above ; transparent water, through which the dazzling 
white and amber coral gleams emerald and brown with the rose tints sparkling like 
amethyst under the piercing sun-shafts—such a scene of prismatic flashes and move- 
ment as might have maddened Turner in his latter days, when his soul grew blind to 
all else in its frantic desire to create a pigment from light, a scene where the pulses 
throb with fierce pleasure, and the blood courses through the veins as if electric- 
charged, while we feel the necessity either to shout out, or else find an adversary to 
fight with. We cannot wait on the phlegmatic tenour of dull hatred ; the spirits are 
too high, we can only close in and wrestle out of pure combative joyance. 

On past Kapa-Kapa, Round Head, and Basilisk Bay the fleet rushes, anchoring 
when and where they like ; past Yule Mountains, abrupt and table-topped ; looking in 
for a night to exchange greetings with their friends at Arora Aremma, and get 
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intelligence of the enemies who have passed ; past Oiapu, Jokie, Lese, Deception Bay, 
to Motu-Motu, and so on to the rice-fields of the west, where they are expected, and 
where the foe lies sullenly at anchor, waiting for them until they discharge, re-load, 
and get once more to sea, with the stormy western monsoon behind and a favourable 
opportunity to attack and rob them of their cargo. 

Oh, those olden sea-fights again revived! before steam took the poetry from them, 
and the belching of guns covered them up and transformed them into mere thunder- 
storms, when the Greeks rushed with sharp prows into the hulls of the clumsy 
Persians, and the sun went down with a red eye glaring on an ocean covered with 
wreckage ; the moon half obscured behind banks of clouds, till it seems like a bleary 
watcher looking on the lakatois rushing, foam-mantled, past the canoe-inverted like 
houses of Motu-Motu, to join in the conflict waging in the solemn silence of the swiftly 
gathering twilight out in the rough waters of the Papuan Gulf. 

The battle is going on fiercely there in the open sea, with the bars of gold and 
fragments of purple clouds hurrying on above; showers of arrows raining from one 
deck to the other as the vessels rush along, clutching each other with their graplings, 
and the flecks of froth leaping up and smiting the bare, brawny chests recklessly 
exposed to the flying shafts ; the sacks of sago and rice are drinking in the red flood 
which pours from gaping mouths as the wounded and the dead lie supinely upon them, 
while their brothers use their bodies as a platform or barricade, and with awful yells 
of defiance stab with the spear and bend the bow. 

So the darkness gathers them in, and amidst the whistling of winging shafts, 
blowing of conch shells, creaking of massive sails, rustling of streamers, swishing of 
waters, and cracking of rails, the shrieks of agony, or yells of rage and moans of 
pain mingle as the chained ships fly like huge struggling birds out of sight. 

After ail, perhaps, it is better to be lying this golden afternoon under the shadow 
of fruit trees than to be upon the lakatois out there in the open, with Hercules and 
Apollo both waiting upon me, and the lame god Pan tuning his pipes to the monotonous 
accompaniment of the drum. 

Better to be lying backwards and watching the thin wreaths of smoke from my own 
pipe, and the apertures of the bau-bau as they floated softly upward and spread like 
fine gossamer over the lush, broad leaves above me, while every now and then, as the 
palm fringes move aside before the soft, upper air-stream, a sun-ray darts in between 
the intersections and makes a splash of vivid colour, like a brilliant green-winged 
butterfly within the shadows. 

Pleasant to lie with the crumpled, reed-like grasses for our pillow, and listen to 
those sounds of rustling leaves and distant surf-breaking, with the soothing sense that 
civilization and all its vapid ceremonies are left behind, as we look upon our silent com- 
panions, for they do not keep up the art of conversation in these parts, but talk only 
when the spirit moves them, and sit, when not disposed for conversation, in that 
delightful ease of silence which refreshes like slumber—savage companions whose 
presence we do not feel, who do not seek either to amuse or be amused, and therefore 
who never bore. My giant friend pats me gently on the back now and then, with a 
tender touch that is infinitely soothing, while Apollo softly kicks up his heels as they 
both wait (with the rare patience which eznui cannot lay hold of) upon my inclination. 

Outside in the clearer spaces I can see the women bending down as they dig or 
hoe with these primitive tools, their lower limbs half hidden in the déris which they 
are casting about them as they labour, with their baskets standing near at hand, empty 
or being filled. The nude figures of the men glisten like satin where the sun-lustre 
strikes their limbs—smooth, soft, and polished through constant bathing, as they 
move about, helping the females, who appear to have more reality of purpose in their 
efforts than their assistants. To one of the cocoa-nut tree trunks I see a young man 
clinging, as he swiftly raises himself, with feet tied at the ankles, and embracing arms, 
to the laden top. He is climbing up to get me a young cocoa-nut, that I may drink. 
Behind the open patch, where the workers are filling in the afternoon with just sufficient 
exertions to make time pass pleasantly, spreads a sun-lighted intricacy of leafage and 
white trunks of palms. I look out from the shadow into the bewildering confusion of 
dancing lights, butterflies on the wing of every hue, like bright flowers; floating 
insects with transparent pinions, catching on their translucent, delicately-veined surfaces 
the slanting ray in prismatic scintillations ;. crotons with their speckled or varied 
striped leaves, orchids clinging to the dead branches of the eucalyptus and cotton trees, 
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and flinging out lovely strange shapes and colours too delicate to be observed in tie 
general glare, except by the observant eye, some of them shedding subtle perfumes as 
they wave to and fro—tender suggestions of perfumes to which we can fix no name. 
The figures of workers and idlers pass before me like the creatures of a dream as | 
look with half-closed eyes upon them—women stooping under loaded kits departing 
slowly, while some come forward with jaunty steps and deposit their emptied baskets 
on the ground which the others have abandoned ; men pretending to help, yet ever 
pausing to prepare the pipe, or being attracted by some other aim ; young girls with 
their water-pots going to the pond or wells, with the boy dandies strutting about them. 
I have rested enough, and rise to return, for the sun rays have already begun to 
grow mellow, and the air feels cooler. My two friends rise as I do, and the giant, 
pointing to his back, lays hold of me as a boy might do a favourite kitten to hoist me 
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up; there is no use refusing this kindly offer, as before I can object I find myself 
sitting lady-fashion on one shoulder as comfortably as if I were on an easy chair, and 
then we set off towards the village, of which I now get an clevated view, with a 
dark-skinned, laughing crowd around us. 

He slouches along leisurely, leaning on his club as if he had no weight upon his 
shoulders, and throwing a great shadow far behind, like a hunchbacked Titan, with 
the young dandies following after, and the basket and water-jar laden women and girls 
in the rear, along the long, narrow lanes with the high bamboo and twig-wickered 
pallisades which divide the different gardens from the unredeemed woods, where the 
dry tendrils interlace so closely that there is no getting through, except through the 
tunnels made by the wild boar when he comes from his darkened lair. Over behind 
the sands that divide the town from the thickets I can see the dark blue line of 
turbulent ocean outside the reefs, with the unbroken fringe of foam, giving the distinct 
line of demarcation between fathomless depths and shallow beds where one may bathe 
without fear of the sharks, who cannot leap over that mighty insect-built wall. 











INHERITANCE. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 


‘*TaKE these treasures, all are thine,” 
Death, the Giver, spoke to me,— 
‘See the tired hands resign 
Gladly all their spoils to thee. 


‘** All the envied golden store 
Won and kept with honest pride, 
Now the master’s need is o’er, 
See, he puts it all aside. 


‘* All the work he held so dear 
Wrought with eager heart and brow, 

Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
Nothing more shall move him now. 


**And the love that like a flame 
Burnt his fevered soul away,— 

Died to coldness when I came, 
Died—and yielded up its prey. 


‘* Thou, indeed,” said Death, ‘‘ art heir 
Not alone of this dead man, 

But of all the spirits fair 
That have lived since time began. 


‘*When they went away from earth 
All their wealth they left below, 

Here it stays,—what is it worth ? 
Nay, ask mortals if they know. 


‘*Take possession, guard thy prize, 
All the world is thine to win,— 
Yet forget not where he lies, 
Cold and still,—thy next-of-kin. 


‘*Such as thou, was he of yore, 
Such as he is, thou shalt be,— 
Take,” said Death, ‘‘thy goods in store, 
See, I give them all to thee.” 
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By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


With Illustrations by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. 


HE Scots nation has 

of patriotism which 
continual laudation very 
irritating to other people’s 
feelings, and in the long 
run rather ridiculous in 
itself. Patriotism is a fine 
thing, but like many other 
fine things it has to be 
regulated by good taste or 
it becomes more _intoler- 
able in its virtue than many 
less creditable sentiments. 
I have heard people who 
ought to know better de- 
clare themselves incapable, 
for instance, of tolerating 
the name of Burns, because 
of the Burns monuments, 
anniversaries, centenaries 
and occasions for the dis- 
play of rude and noisy 
enthusiasm, of which that 
great poet has been the 
cause. It is a pity to be 
possessed of such delicate 
feelings ; but still perhaps 
they have a certain founda- 
tion, especially as the en- 
thusiasts who make his 
name stink in the nostrils 
of the finely-constituted 
critic, are probably much 
more concerned to have a 
reason for their revelry 
than to do honour to their 
poet. Edinburgh is another 
of those standing offences 
to the mind of the fastidi- 
ous. In the days when the 
New Town was a-building, 


the credit among all other nationalities of that vanity 
seeks for its own soil, antiquities and characteristics a 
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there was an outburst of noise and nonsense (chiefly of the semi-classical, or what 
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may ‘be called the ignorant-classical, the gas of popular adoration derived from a 
very small amount of suggestive knowledge) as to the modern Athens, which was not 
without justification, but which was always of the kind which runs rapidly into the 
ridiculous and gives the greatest opening for the burlesque. Foolishness, it may 
be said, could not go further than in the columns of spurious and well-preserved ruin 
with which our honest and picturesque Calton Hill was to be trimmed into a likeness 
of the Acropolis. The likeness was there—a striking and agreeable suggestion, very 
pleasant to those who cared for such eh : 
matters; but made grotesque by the 
efforts of the dilettanti and the thrice 
ignorant plaudits of the crowd. We 
have outlived this phase, and ceased to 
rejoice in the so-called classic style of 
the ponderous streets, the pediments 
and domes, and solemn angularity of 
those blind and windowless erections 
which are so uncongenial to northern 
climate and life. And Edinburgh has 
passed through, heaven knows, trials 
enough to chasten her admiration of 
herself. To go up and down the once 
noble Canongate, and not to water the 
dirty pavement with tears is almost 
impossible to the passionate pilgrim 
coming back to see that highway of 
history and visions fallen, fallen to such 
low estate, the shabbiest of modern 
tenements stuck in at every step beside 
the stately old houses, breaking every 
line and degrading every sentiment. 
That the old houses themselves should 
have sunk into abodes of misery was 
perhaps scarcely to be avoided, since 
they are too far behind every requirement 
of modern times to make them tenable 
by their original possessors or any of 
their degree. I could endure even the 
dirt, which is inevitable, the decay, the 
squalid washing thrust out at every 
window to dry in air that can do little 
but blacken the miserable garments. 
But civic art has excelled itself in the 
shabby degradation of the modern 
houses which form at least half the 
street in these days. There is nothing 
to be done for it one knows. If the 
potato shops and whisky shops and 
other three-storied houses in dingy stone 
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in their stead, and the last state would 

probably be worse than the first. We must put up with our shame. In the days 
when these things were done Edinburgh was gaping after national monuments and 
the perfection of her get-up as the modern Athens, and was indifferent to her own fine 
originality and national character. Such things have been known before now. Both 
places and people have plumed themselves on some artificial attraction and ignored the 
excellence that was their own. 

Yet when all is said that the absurdity of patriotic egotism and the futility of 
popular clamour can do, Edinburgh remains such a subject as any poet might be glad 
to treat, and any enthusiast may be pardoned for raving of. ‘‘ Beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion,” said the singer of Israel, to whom his own 
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little city among the hills was the noblest and dearest of created things. It eould 
not be David, but a much later poet—born in the happy days when Solomon’s splendid 
arches were flung across the valley, connecting the palaces and halls on one hillside 
with the glorious platform of the other on which shone in shimmer of marble and 
gold the Temple of the Lord—who thus proclaimed the splendour of Jerusalem. But 
the situation of Jerusalem is not to be compared with that of our gray metropolis of 
the North. The mountains that stand round the Holy City are but molehills in compari- 
son with those that have guarded the gates of Edinburgh since the beginning of time. 
And the great Scottish sea, the Firth, with its ocean tides has nothing at all to equal 





its constant grandeur and charm in 
the inland landscapes of Judea. For 
my own part I have seen no city equal 
to it. Rome has a pathetic majesty 
on the verge of that great silent plain 
of the Campagna, which bears its 
ancient story written on it in large 
hieroglyphics of aqueduct and ruin ; MORAY HOUSE, CANONGATE. 

and Florence is noble in the grave and 

splendid dignity with which she stands, reflective, full of recollection, yet also of 
thoughtful life and vigour in the centre of her Tuscan strongholds ; and Venice is not 
only a dream and vision but a hope and glory, with the wind in her bright sails, and 
the future breathing strong from all her pathways to the sea. And the great old city 
of the Constantines, the home of the Turk, the queen of the South, the desire of 
the North, the busy, the ever-living, the key of so many situations, is as beautiful as 
interesting. Perhaps it is the natural exaggeration and national vanity of the Scot, 
already referred to, but I do not think that any one of these great, magnificent and 
imposing cities has the natural charm of Edinburgh. Mr. Ruskin is of opinion that 
we have sold our birthright and spoiled that charm by our New Town and other 
monstrous things. He has a certain amount of reason, perhaps, and we have un- 
deniably done our best to neutralize our advantages in many ways. But still in the 
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ST. MARGARET'S CHAPEL. 


face of all these well-intended and often quite successful exertions, Edinburgh remains 
little the worse ; beautiful for situation, the joy of all who have eyes to see. 


The oldest building in Edin- 
burgh, the very small and 
primitive chapel which stands 
up on the very apex of the rock, 
relieved against the great vault 
of sky, is connected with almost 
the first authentic chapter of 
national history, and that in the 
most interesting and touching 
way. Nobody knew, that is in 
modern times, where the little 
shrine of Margaret of Scotland 
stood, or if it existed at all, and 
perhaps we may say nobody 
cared—until it was the fortunate 
lot of a young writer and lover 
of antiquity, then fondly poking 
about every corner and close of 
his native city, to preserve a 
record of the treasures which 
were falling into neglect and 
decay, to light in the most un- 
likely way upon the traces of a 
building happily too unpreten- 
tious and humble to attract the 
attention of any iconoclast either 
religious or artistic. The follow- 
ing account of the discovery is 
taken from a little monograph 
published nearly half a century 
after by the gentlemanin question 
now Sir Daniel Wilson, President 
of Trinity College, Toronto :-— 

‘* When pursuing researches 
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in the Castle in 1845 with a view to the Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time which 
I had then in hand, I learned of what was described to me by the garrison chaplain as 
a small baptismal font existing in one of the vaults. With some difficulty I obtained 
access to a powder magazine on the Argyll battery, where the gunpowder used in 
firing salutes on special occasions was stored. The only light was derived from a 
small window in the west wall; and in the obscurity of the little chamber I was able 
to identify not a font, but what proved to be one of the sockets for the pillars of 
the chancel arch of a small Roman chapel. A wooden floor which divided the nave 
into two stories was on a level 
with the spring of the arch, 
and so effectually concealed 
the ecclesiastical nature of the 
building. The gunpowder was 
stored in the apse; the little 
round-headed window on_ its 
south side was built up; and 
the garrison chapel, a plain, 
unsightly, modern building 
which then stood immediately 
to the east, blocked up the 
central window. It was not 
unknown that a chapel of early 
date had stood within the castle 
precincts, repeated references 
to which occur in the Exchequer 
Rolls and other ancient regis- 
ters. In Gordon of Rothemay’s 
bird’s-eye view of 1547 it ap- 
pears detached as now, with 
the three little round-headed 
windows on the south side as 
re-opened in our day. Vague 
references to St. Margaret’s 
Chapel more than once occur 
in modern works, as in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Provincial Anti- 
guities, where he refers to it as 
‘the chapel within the Castle 
of Edinburgh founded by St. 
Margaret, the wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, whose name it still 
bears;’ but it is more than 
doubtful if he had any know- 
ledge of the building now 
referred to. Its existence was 
unknown to Dr. _ Robert 
Chambers when I told him of 
=S its discovery; it receives no 
GREYFRIARS’ CHURCHYARD. notice from Arnot ; and though 
Maitland describes an ancient 
church in the castle, he had in view an entirely different building, long since replaced 
by modern barracks. But the venerable oratory, after being neglected and forgotten 
by successive generations, is now familiar to all as the most ancient architectural relic 
within the city’s limits. It crosses the summit of the Castle wall; and while even 
now presenting externally little indication of its ecclesiastical character, very few 
additions are required to restore it to its original condition. Internally the ancient 
apse and chancel arch have fortunately escaped the destructive effect of time and siege ; 
and the little oratory now presents much the same aspect as it did in the reign of 
David I. (the son of the saint).” 

This is of all the antiquities of Edinburgh the most touching and real. Scotland 
has forgotten St. Margaret ; her grave is empty and her shrine disappeared. Even in 
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this little authentic relic of her life and death, where she prayed for Scotland and her 
king ; where the news of his death and disaster floated in on the chill winds in the 
midst of the prayers to the heart of the dying woman in the visionary consciousness of 
ending life—a stall for the sale of photographs has been established as the best way of 
honouring her memory, and the tourists pour out and in, and stare and find very little 
to see. ‘‘ You would perhaps like an Episcopalian service to be carried on,” said 
scornfully a guide who Saenaee saeeenenet aaa a] 
once gave me the benefit . 
of his knowledge. No—I 
desire no Episcopalian ser- 
vice. A very humble, un- 
polemical priest to say a 
quiet mass, low, unaccom- 
panied by any pomp, as by 
any controversy, would be 
soothing to the zsthetic 
feelings, and the softened 
and tolerant Presbyterian 
of modern times would 
have little objection; but 
though very congenial to 
the little place, it would 
of course be totally artifi- 
cial, and unreal, and as 
such quite undesirable, 
besides the risk of calling 
up some fine morning a 
tramp of ghostly feet, a 
grim procession from 
Greyfriars’ kirkyard close 
by, to chase the abomina- 
tion away. No: but it 
might be kept reverently 
vacant, another shelter 
provided for the photo- 
graphs, and perhaps by 
times when the tourists 
were few a quiet moment 
left in which other Mar- 
garets—there are so many 
of them in Scotland, all 
remotely god-daughters, 
name-daughters, as we 
prefer to say in the north, 
of the dear queen who 
brought us that name !— 
might say a word or two 
in their hearts, not to St. 
Margaret, but in a Higher 
ear. 3 
Not farfrom the chapel, | = oS See 
the earliest of sacred me- SMOLLET’S HOUSE. 
mories, stands the old gun, 
the most primitive of ancient weapons, Mons Meg, an uncouth and inarticulate relic of 
the old world. The tourists stare at it also, finding not much to enlighten them. And 
though Edinburgh maintains a kind of worship for this rude idol it is doubtful whether 
many of her children remember anything about the old gun—a little more perhaps 
than about St. Margaret, but that is not saying much. Mons Meg, however, is 
connected with one of the most curious and picturesque episodes of Scottish story, and 
is according to all evidence a native gun of Scots manufacture, and not an importation 
from Mons, as is most commonly supposed. It was for the use of the king, James, the 
E 2 
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second of that name, in his bloody and terrible struggle with the great house of 
Douglas, that this huge instrument of death was made. In one of the many attempts 
of the Earl of Douglas of that time to exercise a despotic control over the neighbouring 
country, he overcame and took prisoner a certain Maclellan, known to history as the 
Tutor of Bombie, who was related to Sir Patrick Gray, one of the king’s most intimate 
counsellors and captain of his guard. Sir Patrick, hearing of this misfortune, implored 
the king’s intercession and aid, and was sent by James post-haste to Threave Castle 
where the Earl was, to crave grace for his kinsman. Douglas came out to meet the 
knight when, ‘‘ bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste,” he was seen approaching 
the castle, and received him with every courtesy, inviting him to dine before entering 
upon his business, yet as- 
suring him that his relative 
was safe and well. While, 
however, the new-comer 
dined, secure in the earl’s 
assurance, there was deadly 
work in the courtyard of 
the castle where Maclellan 
was brought out and exe- 
cuted. After that tragic- 
cheerful meal the deceived 
knight was brought down 
again with grim politeness 
to where the remains lay 
covered with a _ cloak. 
‘*There lies your kins- 
man,” said the Eari, ‘‘ and 
ye can take him with you. 
It is true that he is without 
his head ; but of what con- 
sequence is that? You are 
free to convey him with my 
service to the king.” Sir 
Patrick, wild with rage and 
grief, turned upon the 
tyrant with wild words, 
but as Marmion did in a 
similar emergency, had to 
leap upon his horse and 
dash across the drawbridge 
after thus bearding the lion 
in his den. He was pursued 
by the retainers of the 
Douglas till within sight 
of the walls of Edinburgh, 
a : 4 the chroniclers say, as he 
ALLAN RAMSAY’S SHOP, flew to his royal master 
with the report of the foul 
deed. And it was when James having set out with an army to besiege the castle 
of Threave and revenge this insufferable insult, arrived in their country, that the 
Maclellans of Galloway, the kindred of the murdered man, presented him with the 
great gun forged by a native smith, who gave to the piece of ordnance the name 
of his wife Meg of Mollance, or Mons. So says Train, who satisfied Sir Walter Scott, 
who satisfied Sir Daniel Wiison. The story is picturesque and living enough to make 
us hope that it is true. 

Edinburgh has preserved many memorials of her notable citizens, apart from the 
monuments and statues which perhaps many of us think might better have been left 
alone. Some of these are as bad as can be, and we will not attempt to call the 
reader’s attention to these unfortunate efforts of unnecessary enthusiasm. There are 
indeed different degrees of interest in the persons whom the city delights to honour, 
and in the modes she takes of doing so. The Scott monument no doubt dominates 
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the very heart and centre of the town, but there is no note on either of the houses he 
inhabited, either his father’s mansion in George Square in its spacious and pleasant 
old-fashionedness, or his own spare and undistinguished house in North Castle Street, 
to show where his merry and genial youth, or his triumphant middle life were spent. 
But there is another poet much loved of Edinburgh in his day, whose shop in the 
High Street bears its inscription as the shop of Allan Ramsay, and whose home of his 
later years stands out in well-defined and well-known distinction on the very crest of 
the rock, overlooking the valley now so full of business and buildings which separates 
the Old from the New Town, and was once occupied by the waters and surrounding 
marshes of the Nor’ Loch. These two points in the landscape are familiar to every- 
body who knows Scotland, although honest Allan’s history has we fear a little died out 
of knowledge. He was the author of the quaint Scots pastoral which took the country 
by storm, the curious little 
novel in verse with its 
pretty, fresh descriptions 
of the mildest lowland 
scenery, its innocent con- 
ventional story, and its 
honest highly-moral heroes 
and heroines, in which 
every mystery is cleared 
up, and all are made happy 
in the end, with the de- 
lightful naiveté of primitive 
art. Allan Ramsay was no 
better than a wig-maker 
when his career began, 
and curled and combed the 
bailies and the potentates 
of the Parliament House, 
and joked and _ versified 
himself into fame among 
the upper classes, while he 
held the. lower suspended 
on his breath, running with 
their pennies to the shop where rude broadsheets with 
the last piece by Allan Ramsay were sold over the 
counter on which the trim periwigs dangled on their 
stands. Much reputation and many pence reaped the 
rotund little poet to whom the Lord President and all the 
great men extended their patronage and friendship ; 

, = — until at last he was able to dispense with the wigs 
cheguttien, par off his apron and laid down his brush, and appeared as a bookseller 
under the symbol of the poets’ heads, Ben Jonson and Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, which adorned the front of the shop. The heads have disappeared indeed, 
but the old shop has a symbol more familiar in Allan Ramsay’s name. There he 
set up the first circulating library in Scotland, delighting the more frivolous portion 
of the population, the ladies in their ‘‘tartan screens,” the fine silk plaid arranged 
over their heads which he celebrates, and which was a most distinctive article of 
national costume—but filling with alarm the more solemn portion of the authorities. 
‘* All the villainous, profane and obscure books of plays printed at London by Curle 
and others are got down from London by Allan Ramsay,” says one prophet of evil, 
‘‘and lent out for an easy price to young boys, servant women of the better sort, and 
gentlemen,” which is a curious characterisation of the kind of customers who sought 
such wares, but seems to shut out the Scottish Lydia Languish, unless it might be 
that she was represented by her maid. When Allan reached a finer stage still and 
retired from business altogether, he built the curious octagon house on the Castle 
Hill, which commands the most beautiful view in Edinburgh and one of the most 
beautiful in the world. There he lived upon the fortune he had made by his wigs and 
his books, and in the enjoyment of a widespread national fame, such as few men have 
possessed, caused almost entirely by the Gentle Shepherd, most wonderful result of such 
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an unimportant career. But Edinburgh, like every other capital of limited dimensions, 
loved and prized what was her own with local enthusiasm, and she had then no poet 
but Allan. The wild and witty genius of Dunbar, her very laureate, the master singer 
of her earlier days had fallen into oblivion, as indeed that fine poet is still known but 
to few, and Allan was her representative of genial song. 

A greater genius than Allan Ramsay, yet one who has left but few links of association 
with Edinburgh, though he lived in it for some time and has given us some of the most 





EDINBURGH BY NIGHT. 


lively, not to say malicious, pictures of its manners and appearance a century ago, has 
left his name to the tall house with its rounded stair which stands at the head of St. 
John Street, looking towards the Canongate, a street which has many associations 
with literature. Smollett had none of the local love and enthusiasm which surrounded 
the wig-making poet. His jeer at Edinburgh and all her institutions—some of them it 
must be allowed unsavoury ones—was very little likely to conciliate the affection of his 
countrymen, and he was bitter and caustic, and disappointed, an angry, unsuccessful 
man, pleased with nothing and in his turn pleasing nobody. Yet his acrid humour and 
keen perception are not without their interest too. Humphrey Clinker is one of those 
sharp and stinging sketches of the actual, true to occasional fact as distinguished from 
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genial nature, which gives a lower and limited, but incisive and realistic view of what 
might or did happen, which stands in as strong contrast to the broad and luminous 
representations of Scott as the sharp gleam of a lantern does to the diffused and 
universal light of day. But it is picturesque, though nasty; and gives the vulgar 
conception of the scene as it struck an unrefined but exceedingly quick and keen 
intelligence with extraordinary force. But Smollett is an alien figure in those mirth- 
loving streets of Edinburgh where every man had his joke and there were high jinks in 
every tavern, and the most profane and reckless humour flourished under the very 
eaves of that kirk from which only grim bigots pronouncing anathemas are supposed 
to have come. Strange are the popular delusions on this subject, and on the general 
condition of the Scots metropolis, as of the Scots character in those days, when the 
fun was but too high-flavoured and the mirth too riotous. 

To descend from the Old to the New Town is something like the descent from the 
manners and customs of an old world still full of individual character and keen 
nationality to the comparatively flat and cosmopolitan level of to-day. Edinburgh is 
no longer a distinct and individual centre with a social economy and a defined standard 
of her own. ‘‘ We rub each other’s angles down” too much for the picturesque and 
characteristic. A flavour of accent, a tone of idiom, a national tendency of thought 
may remain, but that is all that can be said. To go from London to Edinburgh is an 
affair of a day: it is scarcely so much to go from society in one to society in the other 
(the artificial excitement of the season which belongs but to one place being left out of 
the question). But so long as the Castle Rock springs out of the green valley below, 
and the high houses lift their twinkling lines of light half-way to the stars, and Salis- 
bury Crags lift up their giant shoulders, and the great sleeping lion in his green mantle 
lies at our door, so long will Edinburgh be unique among the royal cities of the world. 
None of the levelling influences of the day, the changes of feeling and ambition which 
have made so much moral difference and done away with so many national distinctions, 
can affect the aspect of nature or the treasures of tradition. Her recollections cannot 
be smoothed away in the blank of uniformity any more than her heights can be 
lowered and her hollows filled up. 
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IN THE TEYN KIRCHE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


CHAPTER I. 


GREAT multitude of people filled the church, 

crowded together in the old black pews, standing 
closely thronged in the nave and aisles, pressing 
shoulder to shoulder even in the two chapels on the 
right and left of the apse, a vast gathering of pale men 
and women whose eyes were sad and in whose faces was 
written the history of their nation. The mighty shafts 
and pilasters of the Gothic edifice rose like the stems of 
giant trees in a primeval forest from a dusky under- 
growth, spreading out and uniting their stony branches 
far above in the upper gloom. From the clerestory 
windows of the nave an uncertain light descended half- 
way to the depths and seemed to float upon the darkness 
below as oil upon the water of a well. Over the western 
entrance the huge fantastic organ bristled with blackened 
pipes and dusty gilded ornaments of colossal size, like 
some enormous kingly crown long 
forgotten in the lumber room of the 
universe, tarnished and overlaid with 
the dust of ages. Eastwards, before 
the rail which separated the high 
altar from the people, wax torches, 
so thick that a man might not span 
one of them with both his hands, 
Were set up at irregular intervals, 
some taller, some shorter, burning 
) with steady, golden flames, each 
one surrounded with heavy funeral 
wreaths, and each having a tablet 
below it, whereon were set forth in 
the Bohemian idiom, the names, 
titles, and qualities of him or her in 
whose memory it was lighted. In- 
numerable lamps and tapers before 


the side altars and under the strange canopied shrines at the bases of the pillars, 
struggled ineffectually with the gloom, shedding but a few sickly yellow rays upon 
the pallid faces of the persons nearest to their light. 

Suddenly the heavy vibration of a single pedal note burst from the organ upon the 
breathing silence, long-drawn out, rich, voluminous, and imposing. Presently, upon 
the massive bass, great chords grew up, succeeding each other in a simple modulation, 
rising then with the blare of trumpets and the simultaneous crash of mixtures, fifteenths 


1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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and coupled pedals to a deafening peal, then subsiding quickly again and terminating 
in one long sustained common chord. And now, as the celebrant bowed at the lowest 
step before the high altar, the voices of the innumerable congregation joined the 
harmony of the organ, ringing up to the groined roof in an ancient Slavonic melody, 
melancholy and beautiful, and rendered yet more unlike all other music by the 
undefinable character of the Bohemian language, in which tones softer than those of 
the softest southern tongue alternate so oddly with rough gutturals and strident 
sibilants. 

The Wanderer stood in the midst of the throng, erect, taller than the men near 
him, holding his head high, so that a little of the light from the memorial torches 
reached his thoughtful, manly face, making the noble and passionate features to stand 
out clearly, while losing its power of illumination in the dark beard and among the 
shadows of his hair. His was a face such as Rembrandt would have painted, seen 
under the light that Rembrandt loved best; for the expression seemed to overcome 
the surrounding gloom by its own luminous quality, while the deep gray eyes were 
made almost black by the wide expansion of the pupils; the dusky brows clearly 
defined the boundary in the face between passion and thought, and the pale forehead, 
by its slight recession into the shade from its middle prominence, proclaimed the man 
of art, the man of faith, the man of devotion, as well as the intuitive nature of the 
delicately sensitive mind and the quick, elastic qualities of the man’s finely organized, 
but nervous bodily constitution. The long white fingers of one hand stirred restlessly, 
twitching at the fur of his broad lapel which was turned back across his chest, and 
from time to time he drew a deep breath and sighed, not painfully, but wearily and 
hopelessly, as a man sighs who knows that his happiness is long past and that his 
liberation from the burden of life is yet far off in the future. 

The celebrant reached the reading of the Gospel and the men and women in the 
pews rose to their feet. Still the singing of the long-drawn-out stanzas of the hymn 
continued with unflagging devotion, and still the deep accompaniment of the ancient 
organ sustained the mighty chorus of voices. The Gospel over, the people sank into 
their seats again, not standing, as is the custom in some countries, until the Creed had 
been said. Here and there, indeed, a woman, perhaps a stranger in the country, 
remained upon her feet, noticeable among the many figures seated in the pews. The 
Wanderer, familiar with many lands and many varying traditions of worship, uncon- 
sciously noted these exceptions, looking with a vague curiosity from one to the other. 
Then, all at once, his tall frame shivered from head to foot, and his fingers convulsively 
grasped the yielding sable on which they lay. 

She was there, the woman he had sought so long, whose face he had not found in 
the cities and dwellings of the living, neither her grave in the silent communities of 
the dead. There, before the uncouth monument of dark red marble beneath which 
Tizcho Brahe rests in peace, there she stood; not as he had seen her last on that day 
when his senses had left him in the delirium of his sickness, not in the freshness of her 
bloom and of her dark loveliness, but changed as he had dreamed in evil dreams that 
death would have power to change her. The warm olive of her cheek was turned to 
the hue of wax, the soft shadows beneath her velvet eyes were deepened and hardened, 
her expression, once yielding and changing under the breath of thought and feeling as 
a field of flowers when the west wind blows was now set, as though for ever, ina 
death-like fixity. The delicate features were drawn and pinched, the nostrils contracted, 
the colourless lips straightened out of the lines of beauty into the mould of a lifeless 
mask. It was the face of a dead woman, but it was her face still, and the Wanderer 
knew it well; in the kingdom of his soul the whole resistless commonwealth of the 
emotions revolted together to dethrone death’s regent—sorrow, while the thrice- 
tempered springs of passion, bent but not broken, stirred suddenly in the palace of 
his body and shook the strong foundations of his being. 

During the seconds that followed, his eyes were riveted upon the beloved head. 
Then, as the Creed ended, the vision sank down and was lost to his sight. She was 
seated now, and the broad sea of humanity hid her from him, though he raised himself 
the full height of his stature in the effort to distinguish even the least part of her head- 
dress. To move from his place was all but impossible, though the fierce longing to be 
near her bade him trample even upon the shoulders of the throng to reach her, as men 
have done more than once to save themselves from death by fire in crowded places. 
Still the singing of the hymn continued, and would continue, as he knew, until the 
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moment of the Elevation. He strained his hearing to catch the sounds that came from 
the quarter where she sat. In a chorus of a thousand singers he fancied that he 
could have distinguished the tender, heart-stirring vibration of her tones. Never 
woman sang, never could woman sing again, as she had once sung, though her voice 
had been as soft as it had been sweet, and tuned to vibrate in the heart rather than in 
the ear. As the strains rose and fell, the Wanderer bowed his head and closed his 
eyes, listening, through the maze of sounds for the silvery ring of her magic note. 
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THE WANDERER IN CHURCH. 


Something he heard at last, something that sent a thrill from his ear to his heart, 
unless indeed his heart itself were making music for his ears to hear. The impression 
reached him fitfully, often interrupted and lost, but as often renewing itself and 
reawaking in the listener the certainty of recognition which he had felt at the sight of 
the singer’s face. 

He who loves with his whole soul has a knowledge and a learning which surpass 
the wisdom of those who spend their lives in the study of things living or long dead, or 
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never animate. They, indeed, can construct the figure of a flower from the dried web 
of a single leaf, or by the examination of a dusty seed, and they can set up the scheme 
of life of a shadowy mammoth out of a fragment of its skeleton, or tell the story of hill 
and valley from the contemplation of a handful of earth or of a broken pebble. Often 
they are right, sometimes they are driven deeper and deeper into error by the com- 
plicated imperfections of their own science. But he who loves greatly possesses in his 
intuition the capacities of all instruments of observation which man has invented and 
applied to his use. The lenses of his eyes can magnify the infinitesimal detail to the 
dimensions of common things, and bring objects to his vision from immeasurable 
distances ; the labyrinth of his ear can choose and distinguish amidst the harmonies 
and the discords of the world, muffling in its tortuous passages the reverberation of 
ordinary sounds while multiplying a hundredfold the faint tones of the one beloved 
voice. His whole body and his whole intelligence form together an instrument of 
exquisite sensibility whereby the perceptions of his inmost soul are hourly tortured, 
delighted, caught up into ecstasy, torn and crushed by jealousy and fear, or plunged into 
the frigid waters of despair. 

The melancholy hymn resounded through the vast church, but though the Wanderer 
stretched the faculty of hearing to the utmost, he could no longer find the note he sought 
amongst the vibrations of the dank and heavy air. Then an irresistible longing came 
upon him to turn and force his way through the dense throng of men and women, to 
reach the aisle and press past the huge pillar till he could slip between the tombstone of 
the astronomer and the row of black wooden seats. Once there, he should see her face 
to face. 

He turned indeed, as he stood, and he tried to move a few steps. On all sides 
curious looks were directed upon him, but no one offered to make way, and still the 
monotonous singing continued until he felt himself deafened, as he faced the great 
congregation. 

‘**T am ill,” he saidin a low voice to those nearest to him. ‘ Pray let me pass!” 

His face was white, indeed, and those who heard his words believed him. A mild 
old man raised his sad blue eyes, gazed at him, and while trying to draw back, gently 
shook his head. A pale woman, whose sickly features were half veiled in the folds of 
atorn black shawl, moved as far as she could, shrinking as the very poor and miserable 
shrink when they are expected to make way before the rich and the strong. A lad of 
fifteen stood upon tiptoe to make himself even slighter than he was and thus to widen 
the way, and the Wanderer found himself, after repeated efforts, as much as two steps 
distant from his former position. He was still trying to divide the crowd when the 
music suddenly ceased, and the tones of the organ died away far up under the western 
window. It was the moment of the Elevation, and at the first silvery tinkling of the 
bell, the people swayed a little, all those who were able kneeling, and those whose 
movements were impeded by the press of worshippers bending towards the altar as a 
field of grain before the gale. The Wanderer turned again and bowed himself with 
the rest, devoutly and humbly, with half closed eyes as he strove to collect and control 
his thoughts in the presence of the chief mystery of his Faith. Three times the tiny 
bell was rung, a pause followed, and thrice again the clear jingle of the metal broke 
the solemn stillness. Then once more the people stirred, and the soft sound of their 
simultaneous motion was like a mighty sigh breathed up from the secret vaults and the 
deep foundations of the ancient church; again the pedal note of the organ boomed 
through the nave and aisles, and again the thousands of human voices took up the strain 
of song. 

The Wanderer glanced about him measuring the distance he must traverse to reach 
the monument of the Danish astronomer and confronting it with the short time which 
now remained before the end of the Mass. He saw that in such a throng he would 
have no chance of gaining the position he wished to occupy in less than half an hour, 
and he had now but a scant ten minutes at his disposal. He gave up the attempt 
therefore, determining that when the celebration should be over he would move forward 
with the crowd, trusting to his superior stature and energy to keep him within sight of 
the woman he sought until both he and she could meet, either just within or just with- 
out the narrow entrance of the church. 

Very soon the moment of action came. The singing died away, the benediction 
was given, the second Gospel was read, the priest and the people repeated the 
Bohemian prayers, and all was over. The countless heads began to move onward, 
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the shuffling of innumerable feet sent heavy, tuneless echoes through vaulted space, 
broken every moment by the sharp, painful cough of a suffering child whom no one 
could see in the multitude, or by the dull thud of some heavy foot striking against the 
wooden seats in the press. The Wanderer moved forward with the rest. Reaching 
the entrance of the pew where she had sat he was kept back during a few seconds by 
the half-dozen men and women who were forcing their way out of it before him. 
But at the farthest end, a figure clothed in black was still kneeling. A moment more 
and he might enter the pew and be at her side. One of the other women dropped 
something before she was out of the narrow space, and stooped, fumbling and search- 
ing in the darkness. At the minute, the slight, girlish figure rose swiftly and passed 
like a shadow before the heavy marble monument. The Wanderer saw that the pew 
was open at the other end, and without heeding the woman who stood in his way, he 
sprang upon the low seat, passed her, stepped to the floor upon the other side and was 
out in the aisle in a moment. Many persons had already left the church and the space 
was comparatively free. 

She was before him, gliding quickly toward the door. Ere he could reach her, he 
saw her touch the thick ice which filled the marble basin, cross herself hurriedly and 
pass out. But he had seen her face again, and he knew that he was not mistaken. 
The thin, waxen features were as those of the dead, but they were hers, nevertheless. 
In an instant he could be by her side. But again his progress was momentarily 
impeded by a number of persons who were entering the building hastily to attend the 
next Mass. Scarcely ten seconds later he was out in the narrow and dismal passage 
which winds between the north side of the Teyn Kirche and the buildings behind the 
Kinsky Palace. The vast buttresses and towers cast deep shadows below them, and 
the blackened houses opposite absorb what remains of the uncertain winter’s daylight. 
To the left of the church door a low arch spans the lane, affording a covered commu- 
nication between the north aisle and the sacristy. To the right the open space is 
somewhat broader, and three dark archways give access to as many passages, leading 
in radiating directions and under the old houses to the streets beyond. 

The Wanderer stood upon the steps, beneath the rich stone carvings which set 
forth the Crucifixion over the door of the church, and his quick eyes scanned every- 
thing within sight. To the left, no figure resembling the one he sought was to be 
seen, but on the right, he fancied that among a score of persons now rapidly dis- 
persing he could distinguish just within one of the archways a moving shadow, black 
against the blackness. In an instant he had crossed the way and was hurrying 
through the gloom. Already far before him, but visible and, as he believed, unmis- 
takable, the shade was speeding onward, light as mist, noiseless as thought, but yet 
clearly to be seen and followed. He cried aloud, as he ran, 

‘* Beatrice! Beatrice!” 

His strong voice echoed along the dank walls and out into the court beyond. It 
was intensely cold, and the still air carried the sound clearly to the distance. She 
must have heard him, she must have known his voice, but as she crossed the open 
place, and the gray light fell upon her, he could see that she did not raise her bent 
head nor slacken her speed. 

He ran on, sure of overtaking her in the passage she had now entered, for she 
seemed to be only walking, while he was pursuing her at a headlong pace. But in 
the narrow tunnel, when he reached it, she was not, though at the farther end he 
imagined that the fold of a black garment was just disappearing. He emerged into 
the street, in which he could now see in both directions to a distance of fifty yards or 
more. Hewas alone. The rusty iron shutters of the little shops were all barred and 
fastened, and every door within the range of his vision was closed. He stood still in 
surprise and listened. There was no sound to be heard, not the grating of a lock, 
nor the tinkling of a bell, nor the fall of a footstep. 

He did not pause long, for he made up his mind as to what he should doin the flash 
of a moment’s intuition. It was physically impossible that she should have disappeared 
into any one of the houses which had their entrances within the dark tunnel he had 
just traversed. Apart from the presumptive impossibility of her being lodged in such 
a quarter, there was the self-evident fact that he must have heard the door opened and 
closed. Secondly, she could not have turned to the right, for in that direction the 
street was straight and without any lateral exit, so that he must have seen her. 
Therefore she must have gone to the left, since on that side there was a narrow alley 
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leading out of the lane, at some distance from the point where he was now standing, too 
far, indeed, for her to have reached it unnoticed, unless, as was possible, he had been 
greatly deceived in the distance which had lately separated her from him. 

Without further hesitation, he turned to the left. He found no one in the way, for 
it was not yet noon, and at that hour the people were either at their prayers or at their 
Sunday morning’s potations, and the place was as deserted as a disused cemetery. 
Still he hastened onward, never pausing for breath, till he found himself all at once in 
the great Ring. He knew the city well, but in his race he had bestowed no attention 
upon the familiar windings and turnings, thinking only of overtaking the fleeting 
vision, no matter how, no matter where. Now, on a sudden, the great, irregular 
square opened before him, flanked on the one side by the fantastic spires of the Teyn 
Church, and the blackened front of the huge Kinsky Palace, on the other by the half- 
modern Town Hall with its ancient tower, its beautiful porch, and the graceful oriel 
which forms the apse of the chapel in the second story. 

One of the city watchmen, muffled in his military overcoat, and conspicuous by the 
great bunch of dark feathers that drooped from his black hat, was standing idly at the 
corner from which the Wanderer emerged. The latter thought of inquiring whether the 
man had seen a lady pass, but the fellow’s vacant stare convinced him that no questioning 
would elicit a satisfactory answer. Moreover, as he looked across the square he caught 
sight of a retreating figure dressed in black, already at such 2 distance as to make 
positive recognition impossible. In his haste he found no time to convince himself that 
no living woman could have thus outrun him, and he instantly resumed his pursuit, 
gaining rapidly upon her he was following. But it is not an easy matter to overtake 
even a woman, when she has an advantage of a couple of hundred yards, and when 
the race is a short one. He passed the ancient astronomical clock, just as the little 
bell was striking the third quarter after eleven, but he did not raise his head to watch 
the sad-faced apostles as they presented their stiff figures in succession at the two 
square windows. When the blackened cock under the small Gothic arch above flapped 
his wooden wings and uttered his melancholy crow, the Wanderer was already at the 
corner of the little Ring, and he could see the object of his pursuit disappearing before 
him into the Karlsgasse. He noticed uneasily that the resemblance between the woman 
he was following and the object of his loving search seemed now to diminish, as in a 
bad dream, as the distance between himself and her decreased. But he held resolutely 
on, nearing her at every step, round a sharp corner to the right, then to the left, to the 
right again, and once more in the opposite direction, always, as he knew, approaching 
the old stone bridge. He was not a dozen paces behind her as she turned quickly a 
third time to the right, round the wall of the ancient house which faces the little square 
over against the enormous buildings comprising the Clementine Jesuit monastery and 
the astronomical observatory. As he sprang past the corner he saw the heavy door 
just closing and heard the sharp resounding clang of its iron fastening. The lady had 
disappeared, and he felt sure that she had gone through that entrance. 

He knew the house well, for it is distinguished from all others in Prague, both by 
its shape and its oddly ornamented, unnaturally narrow front. It is built in the figure 
of an irregular triangle, the blunt apex of one angle facing the little square, the sides 
being erected on the one hand along the Karlsgasse and on the other upon a narrow 
alley which leads away towards the Jews’ quarter. Overhanging passages are built out 
over this dim lane, as though to facilitate the interior communications of the dwell- 
ing, andin the shadow beneath them there is a small door studded with iron nails which 
is invariably shut. The main entrance takes in all the scant breadth of the truncated 
angle which looks towards the monastery. Immediately over it is a great window, 
above that another, and, highest of all, under the pointed gable, a round and unglazed 
aperture, within which there is inky darkness. The windows of the first and second 
stories are flanked by huge figures of saints, standing forth in strangely contorted 
attitudes, black with the dust of ages, black as all old Prague is black, with the smoke 
of the brown Bohemian coal, with the dark and unctuous mists of many autumns, 
with the cruel, petrifying frosts of ten score winters. 

He who knew the cities of men as few have known them, knew also this house. 
Many a time had he paused before it by day and by night, wondering who lived within 
its massive, irregular walls, behind those uncouth, barbarously sculptured saints who 
kept their interminable watch high up by the lozenged windows. He would know now. 
Since she whom he sought had entered, he would enter too; and in some corner of 
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that dwelling which had long possessed a mysterious attraction for his eyes, he would 
find at last that being who held power over his heart, that Beatrice whom he had 
learned to think of as dead, while still believing that somewhere she must be yet alive, 
that dear lady whom, dead or living, he loved beyond all others, with a great love, 
passing words. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Wanderer stood still before the door. In the freezing air his quick-drawn 
breath made fantastic wreaths of mist, white and full of odd shapes as he watched the 
tiny clouds curling 
quickly into’ each 
other before the black- 
ened oak. Then he 
laid his hand boldly 
upon the chain of the 
bell. He expected to 
hear the harsh jingling 
of cracked metal, but 
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illuminated the arched 
entrance intending to make some inquiry of the porter. But the latter seemed to 
expect nothing of the sort. He carefully closed the door, and then, bearing his hat 
in one hand and his gold-headed staff in the other, he proceeded gravely to the 
other end of the vaulted porch, opened a great glazed door and held it back for the 
visitor to pass. 

The Wanderer recognized that the farther he was allowed to penetrate unhindered 
into the interior of the house, the nearer he should be to the object of his search. He 
did not know where he was, nor what he might find. For all that he knew, he might be 
in a club, in a great banking house, or in some semi-public institution of the nature of 
a library, an academy or a conservatory of music. There are many such establish- 
ments in Prague, though he was not acquainted with any in which the internal arrange- 
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ments so closely resembled those of a luxurious private residence. But there was no 
time for hesitation, and he ascended the broad staircase with a firm step, glancing at 
the rich tapestries which covered the walls, at the polished surface of the marble steps 
on either side of the heavy carpet, and at the elaborate and beautiful iron-work of the 
hand-rail. As he mounted higher, he heard the quick rapping of an electric signal 
above him, and he understood that the porter had announced his coming. Reaching 
the landing, he was met by a servant in black, as correct at all points as the porter 
himself, and who bowed low as he held back the thick curtain which hung before the 
entrance. Without a word the man followed the visitor into a high room of irregular 
shape, which served as a vestibule, and stood waiting to receive the guest’s furs, 
should it please him to lay them aside. To pause now, and to enter into an explana- 
tion with a servant, would have been to reject an opportunity which might never 
return. In such an establishment, he was sure of finding himself before long in the 
presence of some more or less intelligent person of his own class, of whom he could 
make such inquiries as might enlighten him, and to whom he could present such 
excuses for his intrusion as might seem most fitting in so difficult a case. He let his 
sables fall into the hands of the servant and followed the latter along a short 
passage. 

The man introduced him into a spacious hall and closed the door, leaving him to 
his own reflections. The place was very wide and high and without windows, but the 
broad daylight descended abundantly from above through the glazed roof and illumi- 
nated every corner. He would have taken the room for a conservatory, for it contained 
a forest of tropical trees and plants, and whole gardens of rare southern flowers. Tall 
letonias, date palms, mimosas and rubber trees of many varieties stretched their 
fantastic spikes and heavy leaves half-way up to the crystal ceiling ; giant ferns swept 
the polished marble floor with their soft embroideries and dark green laces; Indian 
creepers, full of bright blossoms, made screens and curtains of their intertwining 
foliage ; orchids of every hue and of every exotic species bloomed in thick banks along 
the walls. Flowers less rare, violets and lilies of the valley, closely set and luxuriant, 
grew in beds edged with moss around the roots of the larger plants and in many open 
spaces. The air was very soft and warm, moist and full of heavy odours as the still 
atmosphere of an island in southern seas, and the silence was broken only by the light 
plash of softly-falling water. 

Having advanced a few steps from the door, the Wanderer stood still and waited, 
supposing that the owner of the dwelling would be made aware of a visitor’s presence 
and would soon appear. But no one came. Then a gentle voice spoke from amidst 
the verdure, apparently from no great distance. 

‘*T am here,” it said. 

He moved forward amidst the ferns and the tall plants, until he found himself on 
the farther side of a thick network of creepers. Then he paused, for he was in the 
presence of a woman, of her who dwelt among the flowers. She was sitting before 
him, motionless and upright in a high, carved chair, and so placed that the pointed 
leaves of the palm which rose above her cast sharp, star-shaped shadows over the 
broad folds of her white dress. One hand, as white, as cold, as heavily perfect as the 
sculpture of a Praxiteles or a Phidias, rested with drooping fingers on the arm of the 
chair. The other pressed the pages of a great book which lay open on the lady’s knee. 
Her face was turned toward the visitor, and her eyes examined his face calmly and with 
no surprise in them, but not without a look of interest. Their expression was at once 
so unusual, so disquieting, and yet so inexplicably attractive as to fascinate the 
Wanderer’s gaze. He did not remember that he had ever seen a pair of eyes of 
distinctly different colours, the one of a clear, cold gray, the other of a deep, warm 
brown, so dark as to seem almost black, and he would not have believed that nature 
could so far transgress the canons of her own art and yet preserve the appearance of 
beauty. For the lady was beautiful, from the diadem of her red gold hair to the proud 
curve of her fresh young lips ; from her broad, pale forehead, prominent and boldly 
modelled at the angles of the brows, to the strong mouldings of the well-balanced chin, 
which gave evidence of strength and resolution wherewith to carry out the promise of 
the high aquiline features and of the wide and sensitive nostrils. 

‘* Madam,” said the Wanderer, bending his head courteously and advancing another 
step, ‘‘I can neither frame excuses for having entered your house unbidden, nor hope 
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to obtain indulgence for my intrusion, unless you are willing in the first place to hear 
my short story. May I expect so much kindness ?” 

He paused, and the lady looked at him fixedly and curiously. Without taking her 
eyes from his face, and without speaking, she closed the book she had held on her knee, 
and laid it beside her upon a low table. The Wanderer did not avoid her gaze, for he 
had nothing to conceal, nor any sense of timidity. He was an intruder upon the privacy 
of one whom he did not know, but he was ready to explain his presence and to make 
such amends as courtesy required, if he had given offence. 

The heavy odours of the flowers filled his nostrils with an unknown, luxurious 
delight, as he stood there, gazing into the lady’s eyes ; he fancied that a gentle breath 
of perfumed air was blowing softly over his hair and face out of the motionless palms, 
and the faint plashing of the hidden fountain was like an exquisite melody in his ears. It 
was good to be in such a place, to look on such a woman, to breathe such odours, and 
to hear such tuneful music. A dreamlike, half-mysterious satisfaction of the senses 
dulled the keen self-knowledge of body and soul for one short moment. In the stormy 
play of his troubled life there was a brief interlude of peace. He tasted the fruit of 
the lotus, his lips were moistened in the sweet waters of forgetfulness. 

The lady spoke at last, and the spell left him, not broken, as by a sudden shock, but 
losing its strong power by quick degrees until it was wholly gone. 

‘*T will answer your question by another,” said the lady. ‘‘ Let your reply be the 
plain truth. It will be better so.” 

‘* Ask what you will. I have nothing to conceal.” 

‘*Do you know who and what Iam? Do you come here out of curiosity, in the 
vain hope of knowing me, having heard of me from others ?” 

‘* Assuredly not.” A faint flush rose in the man’s pale and noble face. ‘‘ You have 
my word,” he said, in the tone of one who is sure of being believed, ‘‘ that I have never, 
to my knowledge, heard of your existence, that I am ignorant even of your name— 
forgive my ignorance—and that I entered this house, not knowing whose it might be, 
seeking and following after one for whom I have searched the world—one dearly loved, 
long lost, long sought.” 

‘*It is enough. Be seated. I am Unorna.” 

‘*Unorna?” repeated the Wanderer, with an unconscious question in his voice, as 
though the name recalled some half-forgotten association. 

‘*Unorna—yes. I have another name,” she added, with a shade of bitterness, 
‘*but itis hardly mine. Tell me your story. You loved—you lost—you seek—so 
much I know. What else?” 

The Wanderer sighed. 

‘* You have told in those few words the story of my life—the unfinished story. A 
wanderer I was born, a wanderer I am, a wanderer I must ever be, until at last I find 
her whom I seek. I knew her in a strange land, far from my birthplace, in a city where 
I was known but to a few, and I loved her. She loved me, too, and that against her 
father’s will. He would not have his daughter wed with one not of her race ; for he 
himself had taken a wife among strangers, and while she was yet alive he had repented 
of what he had done. But I would have overcome his reasons and his arguments— 
she and I could have overcome them together, for he did not hate me, he bore me no 
ill-will. Wewere almost friends when I last took his hand. Then the hour of destiny 
came upon me. The air of that city was treacherous and deadly. I had left her with 
her father, and my heart was full of many things, and of words both spoken and 
unuttered. I lingered upon an ancient bridge that spanned the river, and the sun went 
down. Then the evil fever of the south laid hold upon me and poisoned the blood in 
my veins, and stole the consciousness from my understanding. Weeks passed away, 
and memory returned, with the strength to speak. I learned that she I loved and her 
father were gone, and none knew whither. I rose and left the accursed city, being at 
that time scarce able to stand upright upon my feet. Finding no trace of those I sought, 
I journeyed to their own country, for I knew where her father held his lands. I had 
been ill many weeks and much time had passed, from the day on which I had left her, 
until I was able to move from my bed. When I reached the gates of her home, I was 
told that all had been lately sold, and that others now dwelt within the walls. | 
inquired of those new owners of the land, but neither they nor any of all those whom 
I questioned could tell me whither I should direct my search. The father was a strange 
man, loving travel and change and movement, restless and unsatisfied with the world, 
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rich and free to make his own caprice his guide through life ; reticent he was, moreover, 
and thoughtful, not given to speaking out his intentions. Those who administered his 
affairs in his absence were honourable men, bound by his especial injunction not to 
reveal his ever-varying plans. Many times, in my ceaseless search, | met persons who 
had lately seen him and his daughter and spoken with them. I was ever on their track, 
from hemisphere to hemisphere, from continent to continent, from country to country, 





UNORNA, 


from city to city, often believing myself close upon them, often learning suddenly that 

an ocean lay between them and me. Was he eluding me, purposely, resolutely, or was 

he unconscious of my desperate pursuit, being served by chance alone and by his own 

restless temper? I do not know. At last, some one told me that she was dead 

speaking thoughtlessly, not knowing that I loved her. He who told me had heard the 

news from another, who had received it on hearsay from a third. None knew in what 
F 
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place her spirit had parted; none knew by what manner of sickness she had died. 
Since then, I have heard others say that she is not dead, that they have heard in their 
turn from others that she yet lives. An hour ago I knew not what to think. To-day, I 
saw her in a crowded church. I heard her voice, though I could not reach her in the 
throng, struggle how I would. _I followed her in haste, I lost her at one turning, I saw 
her before me at the next. At last a figure, clothed as she had been clothed, entered 
your house. Whether it was she I know not certainly, but I do know that in the church 
I saw her. She cannot be within your dwelling without your knowledge ; if she be 
here—then I have found her, my journey is ended, my wanderings have led me home 
at last. If she be not here, if I have been mistaken, I entreat you to let me set eyes 
on that other whom I mistook for her, to forgive then my mannerless intrusion and to 
let me go.” 

Unorna had listened with half-closed eyes but with unfaltering attention, watching 
the speaker’s face from beneath her drooping lids, making no effort to read his thoughts, 
but weighing his words and impressing every detail of his story upon her mind. When 
he had done there was silence for a time, broken only by the plash and ripple of the 
falling water. 

‘*She is not here,” said Unorna at last. ‘‘ You shail see for yourself. There is 
indeed in this house a young girl to whom I am deeply attached, who has grown up at 
my side and has always lived under my roof. She is very pale and dark, and is dressed 
always in black.” 

‘* Like her I saw.” 

** You shall see her again; I will send for her.” Unorna pressed an ivory key in 
the silver ball which lay beside her, attached to a thick cord of white silk. ‘* Ask 
Sletchna Axenia to come to me,” she said to the servant who opened the door in the 
distance, out of sight behind the forest of plants. 

Amid less unusual surroundings the Wanderer would have rejected with contempt 
the last remnants of his belief in the identity of Unorna’s companion with Beatrice. 
But, being where he was, he felt unable to decide between the possible and the impos- 
sible, between what he might reasonably expect and what lay beyond the bounds of 
reason itself. The air he breathed was so loaded with rich exotic perfumes, the woman 
before him was so little like other women, her strangely mismatched eyes had for his 
own such a disquieting attraction, all that he saw and felt and heard was so far removed 
from the commonplaces of daily life as to make him feel that he himself was becoming 
a part of some other person’s existence, that he was being gradually drawn away from 
his identity, and was losing the power of thinking his own thoughts. He reasoned as 
the shadows reason in dreamland, the boundaries of common probability receded to an 
immeasurable distance, and he almost ceased to know where reality ended and where 
imagination took up the sequence of events. 

Who was this woman who called herself Unorna? He tried to consider the ques- 
tion, and to bring his intelligence to bear upon it. Was she a great lady of Prague, 
rich, capricious, creating a mysterious existence for herself, merely for her own good 
pleasure? Her language, her voice, her evident refinement gave colour to the idea, 
which was in itself attractive to a man who had long ceased to expect novelty in this 
working-day world. He glanced at her face, musing and wondering, inhaling the 
sweet, intoxicating odours of the flowers and listening to the tinkling of the hidden 
fountain. Her eyes were gazing into his, and again, as if by magic, the curtain of 
life’s stage was drawn together in misty folds, shutting out the past, the present, and 
the future, the fact, the doubt, and the hope, in an interval of perfect peace. 

He was roused by the sound of a light footfall upon the marble pavement. Unorna’s 
eyes were turned from his, and with something like a movement of surprise he himself 
looked towards the new comer. A young girl was standing under the shadow of a 
great letonia at a short distance from him. She was very pale indeed, but not with 
that death-like, waxen pallor which had chilled him when he had looked upon that other 
face. There was a faint resemblance in the small, aquiline features, the dress was 
black, and the figure of the girl before him was assuredly neither much taller nor much 
shorter than that of the woman he loved and sought. But the likeness went no 
further, and he knew that he had been utterly mistaken. 

Unorna exchanged a few indifferent words with Axenia and dismissed her. 

‘* You have seen,” she said, when the young girl was gone. ‘‘ Was it she who 


entered the house just now ?” 
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‘*Yes. I was misled by a mere resemblance. Forgive me for my importunity— 
let me thank you most sincerely for your great kindness.” He rose as he spoke. 

‘Do not go,” said Unorna, looking at him earnestly. 

He stood still, silent, as though his attitude should explain itself, and yet expecting 
that she would say something further. He felt that her eyes were upon him, and he 
raised his own to meet the look frankly, as was his wont. For the first time since he 
had entered her presence he felt that there was more than a mere disquieting attraction 
in her steady gaze; there was a strong, resistless fascination, from which he had no 
power to withdraw himself. Almost unconsciously he resumed his seat, still looking 
at her, while telling himself with a severe effort that he would look but one instant 
longer and then turn away. Ten seconds passed, twenty, half a minute, in total 
silence. He was confused, disturbed, and yet wholly unable to shut out her penetrating 
glance. His fast ebbing consciousness barely allowed him to wonder whether he was 
weakened by the strong emotions he had felt in the church, or by the first beginning 
of some unknown and unexpected malady. He was utterly weak and unstrung. He 
could neither rise from his seat, nor lift his hand, nor close the lids of his eyes. It was 
as though an irresistible force were drawing him into the depths of a fathomless 
whirlpool, down, down, by its endless giddy spirals, robbing him of a portion of his 
consciousness at every gyration, so that he left behind him at every instant something 
of his individuality, something of the central faculty of self-recognition. He felt no 
pain, but he did not feel that inexpressible delight of peace which already twice had 
descended upon him. He experienced a rapid diminution of all perception, of all 
feeling, of all intelligence. Thought, and the memory of thought, ebbed from his 
brain and left it vacant, as the waters of a lock subside when the gates are opened, 
leaving emptiness in their place. 

Unorna’s eyes turned from him, and she raised her hand a moment, letting it fall 
again upon her knee. Instantly the strong man was restored to himself; his weakness 
vanished, his sight was clear, his intelligence was awake. Instantly the certainty 
flashed upon him that Unorna possessed the power of imposing the hypnotic sleep and 
had exercised that gift upon him, unexpectedly and against his will. He would have 
more willingly supposed that he had been the victim of a momentary physical faint- 
ness, for the idea of having been thus subjected to the influence of a woman, and of a 
woman whom he hardly knew, was repugnant to him, and had in it something 
humiliating to his pride, or at least to his vanity. But he could not escape the con- 
viction forced upon him by the circumstances. 

** Do not go, for 1 may yet help you,” said Unorna quietly. ‘‘ Let us talk of this 
matter and consult what is best to be done. Will you accept a woman’s help?” 

‘* Readily. But I cannot accept her will as mine, nor resign my consciousness 
into her keeping.” 

‘* Not for the sake of seeing her whom you say you love ?” 

The Wanderer was silent, being yet undetermined how to act, and still unsteadied 
by what he had experienced. But he was able to reason, and he asked of his judgment 
what he should do, wondering what manner of woman Unorna might prove to be, 
and whether she was anything more than one of those who live and even enrich them- 
selves by the exercise of the unusual faculties or powers nature has given them. He 
had seen many of that class, and he considered most of them to be but half fanatics, 
half charlatans, worshipping in themselves as something almost divine that which was 
but a physical power, or weakness, beyond their own limited comprehension. Though 
a whole school of wise and thoughtful men had already produced remarkable results 
and elicited astounding facts by sifting the truth through a fine web of closely logical 
experiment, it did not follow that either Unorna, or any other self-convinced, self- 
taught operator could do more than grope blindly towards the light, guided by 
intuition alone amongst the varied and misleading phenomena of hypnotism. The 
thought of accepting the help of one was probably, like most of her kind, a deceiver 
of herself and therefore, and thereby, of others, was an affront to the dignity of his 
distress, a desecration of his love’s sanctity, a frivolous invasion of love’s holiest 
ground. But, on the other hand, he was stimulated to catch at the veriest shadows of 
possibility by the certainty that he was at last within the same city with her he loved, 
and he knew that hypnotic subjects are sometimes able to determine the abode of 
persons whom no one else can find. To-morrow it might be too late. Even before 
to-day’s sun had set Beatrice might be once more taken from him, snatched away to 
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the ends of the earth by her father’s ever-changing caprice. To lose a moment now 
might be to lose all. 

He was tempted to yield, to resign his will into Unorna’s hands, and his sight to 
her leading, to let her bid him sleep and see the truth. But then, with a sudden 
reaction of his individuality, he realized that he had another course, surer, simpler, 
more dignified. Beatrice was in Prague. It was little probable that she was per- 
manently established in the city, and in all likelihood she and her father were lodged 
in one of the two or three great hotels. To be driven from the one to the other of 
these would be but an affair of minutes. Failing information from this source, there 
remained the registers of the Austrian police, whose vigilance takes note of every 
stranger’s name and dwelling-place. 

‘*] thank you,” he said. ‘‘ If all my inquiries fail, and if you will let me visit you 
once more to-day, I will then ask your help.” 

** You are right,” Unorna answered. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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